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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS to CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend G. is cordially thanked for his many favours. One extract from 
ene author is generally fufficient. 
Effay on Superftition, merits attention next month. 
extuarius, Came too late for the prefent number. 
Additional Lift of Vulgarifms, in our next. 
A Z. thall be happy to hear from again. 
The Lilliputian Senate, is a little piece of work. 
Eliza Trueman, appears deftitute of fidelity. 


To the Sons and DAUGHTERS of APOLLO. 


‘fEgon's corre{pondence is always acceptable. 
The Charafers charaferized, has \eft them no charaéter at all. 
Zuric’s Contemplations, are very agreeable. 
Armine' Sure ’tis the gentle Hermit of the Vale t. 
Ode to the Mofcheto—ftings confoundedly. 
Strepbon’s two Angels—May they never fall ! 
Selima’s Sapphick Ode, happily worded. 
The Bufy Bee, was never in the Hefperian garden. 
Mifs A’s Elegy, upon a careful perufal, appears to have many errors, which 
the lady muft with to correct. A pure copy will be noticed. 
The Tempeft, toa calm has died away. 
Epis on Rev. Mr. Thompfon—A colleétion of original antiques would bé 
valuable. 
Commencement,a Poem—had perhaps better be referved until next July. 
Eugenio is entitled to a place among the Nine. 
Lavinia, always pleafes. 
Belinda’s favours, we are happy to notice. 
Parrensa ! Emprefs of the tuneful choir ! 
Why fleeps thy harp ? awake the vocal ftring ! 
Again attune the foft, melodious lyre, 
And kindly teach us mortals, how to fing ! 
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Description of the BRIDGE over Mysticx River. 


[Ulluftrated by a handfome Copperrrate ENGRAVING] 


‘ES proprietors of Malden Bridge, 
over Myttick River, in the coun- 


ty of Middlefex, were incorporated by 
an att of the legiflature of Matfachu- 
fetts, pafled March 1, 1787. This 
important work, which coft about 
53001. commenced in April, and was 
opened for paffengers in September of 
the fame year. The mafter workmen 
were rs. Lemuel Cox and Fonathan 
Tompfon. ‘There are two ftrong abut- 
ments on each fide of the river, mea- 
furing about 300 feet from high water 
mark. ‘The bridge is erected upon 
109 piers, each compofed of fix {ticks 
of oak timber, which, being united by 
a cap piece, girts and braces, are dri- 
ven into the bed of the river, to a folid 
bottom, and are (trengthened by two 
folid wharves in different places. The 
length of the bridge is 2005 feet, ex- 
clufive of the abutments ; its width is 
32 feet; and in the deepeft water 
(where there i$ about 29 teet at high 
water, and g feet at low water) is a 
convenient draw (raifed by a purchafe 
below, upon the iple of the wheel 
and axle) through which veflels may 
pa at all times. “Phe floor is of fix 
inch pine plank ; ‘and there is a neat 
plain railing on each fide. There are 
eight lanps, which bura through the 


night, for the convenience and fafety 
of pallengers. The property is new 
velted in 120 fhares. ‘The prefent of- 
ficers of the corporation are a Preti- 
dent, two Viceprefidents, fix other Di- 
rectors, a Treafurer, Clerk, and two 
Toll Gatherers. ‘The right of poffef- 
fion is in the proprietors and their af- 
figns forever, with a provifo, that at 
the expiration of fifty years from the 
day of opening the bridge, the Gene- 
ral Court may alter the rates of toll, 
which are eftablifhed by law as fol- 
lows : 


Foot paffengers, 14.4 
Man and horfe, 4d. 
Horfe and cart, 6d. 


Team drawn by more than one 7 
9: * 
beaft, 
Horfe and chaife, 9d. 
Coaches, chariots, phaetons and 
15.64. 
curricles, 
Man and wheelbarrow, 24.3 
Horfe and neat cattle, not in - 
teams nor rode, it 
Sheep and fwine, d. 
Double toll is required on the Sab- 
bath. 
Charlejewn, Sept. 29, 1790. 
To this accurate defcription of Mal. 
den Bridge, furnifhed by a gentleman 
of 
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616 The Rivulet. No. VI. 


ef highly refpeQed abilities, it may not 
be afifs to add, that the view which 
eccupies the prefent plate, was taken 
from the heights of Bunker's Hill, 
which commands a moft delightful 
range of country, for many miles 
round. The circumjacent hills, in- 
terfected with beautiful vales, the rich 
fertility of foil, and exuberance of 
@ulture, are fcarcely equalled in any 





part of the Commonwealth. The 
townthip of Medford, feen at fome dif. 
tance, and Myftick River, Picalingly 
variegate the charming land{cape. 
When from thy top, thou hill of deathlefs 
fame! 
The rolling eye obedient turns around, 
Unnumber’d beauties rufh upon the view, 
And the wide profpe& teems as fairy 
ground ! 
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No. VI. 


In other men we faults can fpy, 

And blame the mote that dims their eye, 
Each little fpeck and blemifh find, 

To our own ftronger errors blind. ———Gar. 


HE mental eye like the corporeal, 
while it fees every other thing, 
takes no notice of itfelf ; fo that it is 
extremely difficult, to place it ata dif- 
ance, and to make it its own objeét. 
Caffius in Shakefpeare, offers himfelf 
to Brutus as a mirror to turn his hid- 
den worthinefs into his eye, that he 
might fee his fhadow ; 


I your glafs 
Will modeftly difcover to yourf-If, 
‘I hat of yourielf, which yet you knownotof. 





But as we are not now fo very mo- 
deft, it would be rather more necef- 
fary for our friends to hold a glafs to 
yeflect our hidden deformity. Were 
this the cafe, few but would ftart ap- 

alled, from the hideous f{pectre, and 
ewer {till would believe, when told 
like David, even by a prophet, shou 
ert the man. A well drawn picture 
would appear a mere caricature, and 
a true defcription, rather an ens ratio- 
nis, than having a real archetype in 
exiffence. 

What fad work this faithful mirror 
would make at a party, or an affembly 
room. Mr. » Who now ftruts 
with fo fair and fleek an outfide, and 
ihines a ftar of the firft magnitude in 
the bon ton bemi/pbhere, would appear 
the magnus urfa. Jacky, Femmy, and 
Foe would retire from the view, and 
thrink into their hative infignificance. 
The beautiful Euphrafa too, who like 
the moon, thines with borrowed light ; 
as by the torch of truth, would fee 
her luftre wholly faded. Even the 





lovely Celia herfelf, would with ta 
break this wicked glafs. 

The media we look through, are 
generally high coloured by our paf- 
fions, and for the meft part prefent 
only pleafing images, and give the 
faireft fymmetry and proportion to 
our actions ; if they appear to others 
ina different light, why they look 
through the wrong end of the perfpec- 
tive. But the foibles and oddities of 
others are not placed in fo favourable 
a point of view, but are feen rather 
through glatfes which heighten the 
deformity, and fwell the minuteft foi- 
ble to a monftrous fize. While we 
look with aftonifhment at the peculi- 
arities of others, our own pafs wholly 
unnoticed, or are furveyed only with 
an eye of cool regard. We are {truck 
with the fingularity of tafte a 
the Chinefe, where black teeth aa 
pinched up feet conftitute beauty, with- 
out reflecting how they would be ftruck 
with full bottomed wigs, —- cu/bions, 
frwelled out parapets, fcrewed up waifls, 

lump bifbops, and boop petticoats. This 

flindnefs to our own whims and foi- 

bles, will appear better by the follow- 

ing tale, in imitation of Peter Pindar. 
iy 

Some people have ataite that’s fomething 

range, 
And think it muft be pleas’d at any rate, 

Nature in others, they fuppofe may change, 

Its whims in them, on no fuch reas’aing $ 
waite 7 


Of this plain principle, the following ftory, 
For illufiration’s fake, I'll lay before ye. 
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Biblical Criticifm. 


Ill. 
A Yankee and a Frenchman once at table met, 
*Midft roots and vegetabies in chequer'd 
ftate 5 . 
A platter furnifh’é with fat pork appear’d, 
And eke a monftrous jug, for what =the 
Frenchman never heard. 


iV. 
The Yankee took the jug fans ceremonie, 
And having drawn the gluey, corncob cork, 
He pour’d ~ trailed the Jafies o’er the 
por 
And then fat down to eat. 





517 


The Frenchman ftretch'd his wond’ring eyes, 
. — rofe, P 
ugg'd out his box of beft ra 
He did not want it for his adie. 
But pepper’d weil the meat. 
While with farcaftick thrug, he gave this 


huff, 
“* You love de laffes far, me lowe de fnuff.” 
. Moxat. 


De guftibus, non of dijputandum. 
. FE, 


ITD EE ISR 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
Explanation of Matthew, 16th Chap. xviii and xix Ferfes. 


4 ERE are few paffages recorded 
in the evangelical hiftory of the 
New Teftament, that in all ages have 
a more controverfy ainong the 

hriftian literati, than the expreflions 
ofour Lord, when he accofts hisApottle 
Peter in this wife, “* And I fay alfa un- 
to thee that thou art Peter, an upon this 
rock I will build my church, and th gates 
of bell fhall not prevail againfl it. And 
I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of keaven, and whatfoever thou 
foal: bind on earth, fhali be bound in 
heaven, and whatfoever thou fhalt loofe 
on earth, fhall be loofed in heaven.’’— 
Mat. xvi. 18 and 19. 

_ Conjectures by commentators rela- 
tive to the import of thefe expreflions 
have been various ; fome have con- 
tented themfelves with an opinion, 
that the name of Peter, (fignifying a 
rock) which our Lord gave to Simon, 
on his being firft introduced into his 
divine prefence, founded the allufion, 
and that Chrift calls him the rock, on 
— the Chriftian ¢hurch was to be 

uilt. 

The foregoing muft appear very in- 
confiftent with the intention of our 
Lord’s allufion, when the caufe is con- 
fidered fully, that produced the fore- 
going. He was querying with Peter, 
relative to his belief of the divine na- 
ture inherent in him; Peter, without 
hefitation, owns him to be Chrift, 
the true Meffiah, which muf have 
been the real caufe of our Lord’s al- 
lufion ; not that he confidered Peter 
as the rock on which the church was 


* Ifaiah xxii, 20, 15. 





to be built, but that on a faith like his 
its bafis was to be laid. From an 
open confeffion like this, from one who 
was probably a fenior apoftle, our 
Lord thought proper to reward the 
fincerity of his heart, not by conferring 
any fuperior paftoral power on Peter, 
by exalting him above the reft of his 
brethren, but that as a reward tor fo 
fincere an acknowledyiment, he would 
in a more eminent manner, make ufe 
of the mini(try of Peter, in the propa- 

ation of the gofpel, both amongft the 
_— and Gentiles, which we find was 
the cafe from the converfion Peter 
made, with the divine aid that our 
Lord committed to him, among the 
Jews on the day of Pentacoft, and the 
Gentiles, in the converfion of Corne- 
lius and his company. 

It is not improbable but our Sav- 
iour, when {peaking of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, had in view that 
patlage of Ifaiah*,where the Molt High 
foretels Eliakim, that he will call Ina 
and clothe him with the robe of Sheb- 
na, (who was over the houfehold) and 
commit his government into his hands, 
and lay the keyst of the houfe of David 
upon his thoulder ; and that in allu- 
fion to this paflage, our Lord withed 
to convey to the whole college of a- 
poftles, the heavenly powers that he 
was about intrufting with them, for 
the adminiftration and government of 
the affairs of the church. View itin © 
what light we may, our Lord’s prom- 
ife to Peter cannot be more extenfive 
than this, ** That he fhould ¥ a 

r 


_ ¥ Calmet under the word key, informs the ancients had their keysin the form of a fickle, 
for the more convenience of carrying them on their thoulders. 
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518 The Dreamer. 


firtt perfon that fhould open the myf- 
teries of the Chriftian religion to the 
Jews and Gentiles.” In this cafe the 
expreflion feems applicable, when we 
confider the ufe of a key is to opena 
door or gate, fo in a fpiritual fenfe it 
may be equally applicable. I am of 
opinion that the whole of the apoftles 
were endowed with this holy and f{pir- 
itual power, in as ample a manner as 
Peter, but that he fhould be the firit 
that fhould explain to the capacities 
of the people, the myfteries of that 
= silalee, our Saviour was eftab- 
ifhing. 

I have already remarked that I con- 
fider Peter as the fenior apofile ; it is 
probable, that on all occafions, when 
the body of the apoftles were confulted, 
he {poke not only his own fentiments, 
but theirs collectively alfo. 

In refpect of “binding and loofing,”’ 
T am inclinable to think that our Lord 
meant the forbidding or permitting 
fuch and fuch things, as he had or- 


No. XV. 


dered his apofiles to fettle by the in. 
fallibility of the divine f{pirit, commit. 
ted to them, which rendered them 
capable of determining what was law. 
ful or unlawful for Chriftians to do, 
and that fuch determinations fhould 
be ratified in heaven. 

Confidering our Lord’s expreffions 
collectively, it will appear that he 
fpoke to the reft of his apoftles through 
the medium of Peter; for in no in- 
fiance does it appear, where the reft of 
the apofiles conterred any thing of an 
oecumenical or paitoral power on Pe- 
ter, which would have been the cafe, 
had he poffeffed any thing of a fupe- 
rior or divine nature above the reft of 
his brethren. The fame honour ig 
attributed to the reft of the apoftles, in 
as ample a manner as to Peter, where 
itis faid, ** We are built upon the 
foundation of the prophets and apol- 
tles, Jefus Chriit himfelf being the 
chief corner ftone.’’f A. Z. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 6th- 

J Ephefians, ti, 20. 
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What think you of half a pair of {ciflars >——-Franx tin. 


Wwe faid, Do€tor! the thought 

is origioal, and happily exprett. 
A bachelor, a maiden, who never talte 
the fweets of matrimony, are certain- 
ly of no more value to fociety, than 
halt a pair of fciflars to its owner. 
Can nothing be done to remedy this 
evil? Might not taxation produce a 
happy effect ? This was lately hinted 
at by a very refpectable member of 
our legiflature, who fet down old 
bachelors and dogs upona par: where 
he placed the ladies { know not ; in- 
deed politene(s forbids me to inquire. 
Here, John, hand me down that bun- 
dle of papers ; itis marked w/eful proj- 
ets. Let me fee—aye—T his is a cap- 
ital fcheme; the publick mutt have it 
jubmitted to their infpection. 

Jo the DREAMER. 
Mr. Morpuevus, 

1 AM not one of thofe fellows who 
ever fat down to count the roe of a 
cod fifh, or plagued myfelf, like Lew- 
enhoeck, with calculations upon the 
decundity of a loule. No, nga—my 


ftudies were never diretted to find out 
fomething that amounts to nothing. 
Any fool may ride full gallop after 
the perpetual motion, or break his neck 
in purfuit ot the pbilofopher’s fone. 
My objects folely tend to general util- 
ity ; what think you of a lottery for 
old maids? this is a rare invention : 
the defign is feafible, and I hope to 
ftand upon record to future genera- 
tions, for having attempted what no 
man ever did before. To detain you 
no longer from a view of the {cheme, 
here follow fome brief hints. 

1ft. That a lottery be fet on foot, 
and opened at the Dreamer’s office, at 
half a dollar per ticket, for 500 old 
maids, and as many old bachelors ; 
this fum to be accounted their full 
value and worth at prefent, to fociety 
and themfelves. 

2d. That the money be paid into 
your hands, and that you be at the 
whole charge of drawing the lottery, 
and of publifhing an account of who 
and who is together for life to come. 


3d 
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Epitaph on Prefident Bradfhaw.—Beauties of Dryden. 519 


3d. That the lottery fhall be drawn 
tipon the rft of April, vulgarly called 
all fools’ day, there being no other day 
in the calender, which fo aptly char- 
aGerizes this fpecies of non naturals. 
ath. Let 1000 tickets be ftruck off, 
with blanks to be filled up by your 
own hand, to prevent counterfeits ; 
and at the top of each ticket, impreff- 
ed from a copperplate, the figure of a 
moufe trap, with this motto, @ buftand 
for balf a dollar. 
th. Every maiden to be admitted, 
fhall be full 60, having one tooth, or 
two flumps ; and every bachelor two 
teeth or four ftumps, and full so. 
The one is to make affidavit, that fhe 
never was afked the queftion: and the 
other that he newer put it, or was al- 
ways denied. Falfe teeth, penciled 
ebrows, or borrowed hair, preclude 
| fhare in this lottery. 
6th. The lottery fhall not be drawn 
in wheels, but in two convenient bags, 
and fo it thall be called /uck in the dag. 
In one of which fhall be all the ladies’ 





tickets tied up; and inthe other thofe 
of the gentlemen. 

7th. To avoid fufpicion of fraud, 
an old maid belonging to a neighbor: 
ing ftate, not concerned in the lottery, 
fhall draw the tickets out of the men’s 
bags; and wice verfa. 

8th. When the adventurers take 
out their tickets, they fhall produce a 
certificate of their age, attefted by 
three beldames ot great veracity, and 
profound ignorance in all the fciences. 

gth. On the day of drawing, you 
fhall fuperintend all matters, and {te 
that every thing is managed fairly ; 
and upon the next week publih as 
follows, No. 431, aprize, Mifs Fiddle- 
faddle Hateman, waiden lady, and 
Loungeabout Donothing, bachelor, af- 
fixing their occupations, place of a- 
bode, &c. 

Your attention to this fketch, will 
be the means of introducing other 
projects of great advantage to coms 
munity. 

DEMOCRITUS, jun. 





ee 


EPITAPH on Prestpenr BRADSHAW. 


Said to be engraved on a Cannon, fiill remaining on the Summit of a ficep Hill, near 
Martha Brae, in Jamaica. 


S TRANGER, 
Ere thou pafs, contemplate this can- 
non 
Nor regardlefs be told, 
That near its bafe lies depofited the 
duft 


u 
Of JOHN BRADSHAW; 
Who, nobly fuperior to felfith regards, 
Defpifing alike the pageantry of court- 
ly {plendor, 

The blaft of calumny, 

And the terrors of royal vengeance, 
Prefided in the illuftrious band of he- 
roes and patriots, 

Who fairly and openly adjudged 
CHARLES STUART, 
Tyrant of England, 


To a publick and exemplary death ; 
Thereby prefenting to the amazed 
world, 

And tranfmitting down through ap- 
plauding ages, 

The moft glorious example 
Of wet we virtue, 

Love of freedom, 

And impartial juftice, 

Ever exhibited on the blood ftain’d 
theatre of human aétions. 

Oh Reader ! | 
Pafs not on till thou haft blef his 
memory, 

And never, never forget, 

THAT REBELLION TO TYRANTS 19 
OBEDIENCE TO GOD. 
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Prosaicx BEAUTIES of DRYDEN. 


On Mercy, Beneficence, Sc. 
ERCY, beneficence, anf com- 
paflion, claim precedence, as 
they are firft in the divine nature. An 
intrepid courage is at beft but a holi- 
day kind of Virtue, to be feldom ex- 


ercifed, and never but in cafes of ne- 
ceflity. Affability, mildnefs, tender- 
nefs, and a word which I would fain 
bring back to its original fignification 
of virtue, I mean good nature, are of 


daily ufe ; they are the bread os = 
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kind, and ftaff of life. Neither fighs, 
nor tears, nof groans, nor curfes of 
the vanquithed, follow acts of com- 
paflion and charity ; but a fincere 
pleafyre and ferenity of mind in him 
who performs an action of mercy, 
which cannot fuffer the misfortunes of 
others without redrefs, left they fhould 
bring a kind of contagion along with 
them, and pollute the happinefs which 
he enjoys. 
Science neceffary to a Soldier as well as 
Courage. 

_‘TULLY was called the learned 
conful, in derifion, but then he was 
not born a foldier ; his head was turn- 
ed another way. When he read the 
tactics, he was thinking on the bar, 
which was his field of battle. ‘The 
knowledge of warfare is thrown away 
on a general who dares not make ufe 
of what he knows. I commend it 
only in a man of courage and refolu- 
tion ; in him it will direét his martial 
fpirit, and teach him the way to the 
beft viétories, which are thofe that are 
the leaft bloody, and which, though 
atchieved by the hand, are managed 
by the head. Science diftinguifhes a 
man of honour from one of thofe ath- 
letick brutes, whom undefervedly we 
call heroes. Curfed be the poet who 
firft honoured with that name a mere 
Ajax, a man-killing ideot. The U- 
lyiles of Ovid upbraids his ignorance; 
that he underftood not the thield for 
which he pleaded: there were engrav- 
en on it plans of cities, and maps of 
countri¢s; which Ajax could not com- 
prehend, but looked on them as ftu- 
pidly as his fellow beaft, the lion. 








On Court Beauties. 

HIGH objects, it is true, attracts 
the fight, but it looks up with pain on 
¢taggy rocks and barren mountains, 
and continues not intent on any object 
which is wanting im fhades and greens 
to entertain it: beauty in courts is fo 
neceffury to the young, that thofe who 
are without it, feem to bethere for no 
other purpofe than to wait on the tri- 
umphs of the fair; to attend their mo- 
tions in obfturity, as the moon and 
ftars do the fun by day; or, at beft, 
to be the refuge of thofe hearts which 
others have defpifed, and by the un- 
worthinefs of both to give and take a 
miferable comfort. But, as needful 
as beauty is, virtue and honour are yet 


more. The reign of it, without thei? 
fupport, is unfate and fhort, like that 
of tyrants. Every fun which lookson 
beauty, waftes it, and when once it ig 
decaying, the repairs cf art are of ag 
fhort a continuance as the after fpring; 
when the fun is going farther off. 





On Dramatick Writing. 

THE {tage being the reprefentation 
of the world, and the actions in it, how, 
can it be imagined that the picture of 
human lite can be more exact than life 
itfelt? He may be allowed fometimes to 
err, wlio undertakes to move fo many 
characters as humorous as are requifite 
in a play, in thofe narrow channels 
which are proper to each of them; to 
conduct his imaginary perfons through 
fo many various intrigues and chances, 
as the labouring audience fhall think 
them loft under every billow; and then 
at length to work them fo naturally out 
of their diftreffes, that when the whole 
plot is laid open, the fpectators may 
reft fatisfied that every caufe was pow- 
erful enough to produce the effect it 
had ; and that the whole chain of them 
was with fuch due order linked togeth- 
er, that the firft accident would natur- 
ally beget the fecond, till they rendered 
the conclufion neceflary. Plotting and 
writing in this kind are certainly more 
troublefome employments than many 
which fignify more, and are of greater 
moment in the world. The fancy, 
memory, dnd judgment are then ex- 
tended, like fo many limbs, upon the 
rack, all of them reaching with their 
utmoft ftretch at nature ; a thing fo al- 
moft infinite and boundlefs 2s cannot 
be fully comprehended but where the 
images of all things are always prefent. 





On Critici{m. iM 

CRITICISM, as it was firft infti- 
tuted by Ariftotle, was meant a ftand- 
ard of judging well ; the chiefeft part 
of which is, to obferve thofe excellen- 
cies which moft delight a reafonable 
reader. If the defign, the conduct, 
the thoughts, and the expreffion of a 

oem, be generally fuch as — 
Rom a true genius of poetry, the crit- 
ick ought to pafs his judgment in fa- 
vour of the author. It is malicious 
and unmanly to fnarl at the little lapfes 


of a pen, from which Virgil himfelf 


ftinds not ex*mpted, 
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Definition of the Seat of the Soul. R24 


New Derinition of the Sear ofthe SOUL. 


N determining the place where rhe 
foul is feated, we mioft not follow 
the examples of the philofophick {pe- 
culatifts. This queition muit be an- 
{wered by facts. 

We know that the membranes 
which,fupply acoat to the fpinal mar- 
row, are a continuation of the ménin- 
ges, and that they give rife to all the 
nerves of the lower parts. In all an- 
mals, a tranfverte fection of the me- 
wulla fpimalis 1s immediately foliowed 
by a paralytic affectior: of ail the parts 
fituated below that fection ; after 
which, the foul receives not any fen- 
fation from theie parts. 

Luxations, whereby the fpinal mar- 
row is comprefled, are attended with 
the fame effects. 

If you divide the membraneot's pro- 
ductions of the brain, or that part 
whence they fend off acoat to the me- 
dulla chlongata, or even fix a tight liga- 
ture thereon, the whole body of the 
animal is inftantly without motion, 
and the foul is deprived of fenfation; 
the head only giving forme faint figns 
of life. This 1s evident in the tetaxos, 
a difeafe fomewhat uncommon, pro- 
duced by a violent contraction ct this 
part. In the palfy, a diforder fo fre. 
quent and fo dreadful, life is gradual- 
ly extinguifhed, the limbs fucteffively 
lofe their motion, the extremities be- 
come infenfible, death feals on the 
trunk, marking his gourfe on every 
part he paffes over, until fcarce any 
figns of life are perceived, and thefe 
in the head only. 

_Ifthefe obfervations do not pre- 
cifely mark out the feat of the pol, 
they fhow at leaft that we are to look 
for it no where but in the head. To 
thefe proofs let us add our own feel- 
ings; every one who thinks intenfeiy, 
pre a kind of tenfion within his 

ead, and that his ideas are formed 
within that organ. 

Anatomifts agree, that we muft look 
for the feat of the foul in the head : 
but they are not unanimous what place 
it occupies in that part of the body. 
Some place it in the pineal gland, oth- 
ers in the corpus callofum, others again 
in the ceresrum ; fome in the ceredel- 
fum, and fome in the mminges. But 
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of thefe different opinions, the laft 
only is well founded ; for, if we trace 
the nerves to their entrance into thé 
meimbranes of the brain, we thall find 
they confound themfelves with the 
meninges, and torm one fimple uniforna 
fubliance with them. Hence if the 
nerves only are fentible, and if the 
fenfations are not continued tothe foul 
but by thete organs, we plainly per- 
ceive, that the meninges mufl be ef- 
teemed the ieat ot the joul. For as 
thefe membranes and their productions 
are the yenetal organs of fenfation, 
and as the foul is at the conceurfe of 
all the feniations of the body, its feat 
muft be in that part where this con- 
courfe appears, viz. at the centre of 
all organs of ienfation ; thefe mem- 
branes are this centre. Experience 
likewrfe daily confirmis it ; the flights 
eit inflammation of the meninges oc- 
cafions 4 delirium, anda temporary 
infanity. The irritation of the nerves, 
by the fumes of wine from drinking 
to excefs, or by the fumes.of tobacce, 
is followed by the irritation of the 
meninges and lofs of reafon ; this ne- 
ver happens to any other part of the 
head. 

The fubftance of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum may be taken from a liv- 
ing animal, without the foul’s being 
inftantly affected ; and though the 
wounds of the centre of the brain, of 
the pineal gland, and of the corpus 
callofum, fometimes injure the func- 
tions of the for!, it is not becaufe the 
feat of the mind is in either of thefe 
parts ; but becaufe thefe parts fecrete 
a fluid which is neceffary to its oper- 
ations, and by reafon c7 the irritation 
which wounds in thefe parts commu- 
nicate tothe meninges. 

In thefe membranes Eternal Wif- 
dom has placed the foul, and united 
it to our organs by imperceptible 
bands ; here it has fixed the feat of 
thought, of memory, and of the will. 

More accurate obfervations may 
hereafter fix precifely the feat of the 
fo] in thefe parts, and determine that 
Senfortum COmPmnuURe, be hich has occafion- 
ed fo mitch diffenfion among philofo- 
phers, and of which they have hitherto 
formed ideas fo erroneous and abfurd, 
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fee Of a Periodical Dumbnefs.—The Splenetich Traveller® 
Extraordinary Account of a Pernroptcat DUMBNESS, 


[From the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, at Paris. ] 


bens fon of an innkeeper at Jefing, 
in the dutchy of Wirtemberg, 
of a cholerick conttitution, and about 
twenty five years of age, was taken {fo 
ill after fupper on St. Stephen’s day, 
fome years fince, that he could neither 
ftand nor fit. He was alfo fo fick at 
heart, that, had he not been relieved 
by copious vomiting, he was often y 
—* of being fuffocated. 

utan hour after, he was better ; 
but, during three whole months, he 
became much deje€ted and melancho- 
hy, and fometimes as if feized with 
fear. After the expiration of this 
term, he was fuddenly ftruck dumb, 
without being able to pronounce the 
beaft word, or form the leaft found, 
though he could {peak very articulate- 
ly before. At firft the lofs of his 
fpeech and voice was inftantaneous, 
but began to continue longer every 
day ; fo that, from the duration of 
fome minutes, it amounted to half an 
hour, two hours, three hours, and 
laftly to twenty three hours, yet with- 
out order. Such was his condition 
upwards of half a year. At laf, the 
return of his fpeech kept fo conftant 
and regular an order, that now, for 
fourteen years together, he cannot 
fpeak but from noon, during the {pace 
ef an intire hour, to the precife mo- 
ment of oneo’clock. Every time he 
lofes his fpeech, he feels fomething 


rife from his fomach to his throat, 
He cannot be deceived by the tranfpo. 
fition of hours, becaufe he obferves al. 
ways and very exaétly the term from 
twelve to one, though no bell rings, 
nor clock ftrikes. Excepting this lofs 
of {peech, he makes no complaint of 
the diforder of any animal funétion. 
Both his internal and external fenfes 
are found ; he hears always very ex. 
actly, and anfwers by geftures or writ- 
ing to the queftions propofed to him. 
He eats and drinks heartily, and is 
very handy and active in doing the 
bufinefs of the family. At this time 
of {peaking, his difcourfe is difcreet 
and fenfible, for a perfon of his edu- 
cation ; and, if defired to read, which 
he fometimes does of himfelf, heis fure 
to ftop fhort always in filence the mo- 
ment that one o’clock in the afternoom 
hocks up the power of his tongue. 

There cannot be a more extraordi- 
nary cale than this, nor one fo much 
deferving of the attention of the curi- 
ous. How to acconnt for it muft be 
extremely difficult. Perhaps fome- 
thing he eat at fupper, when he was 
firft taken ill, has ever fince remained 
undigefted in his tomach or inteftines ; 
and, as he ufed to feel fomething rif- 
ing from thence towards his throat, it 
probably caufed the extinétion of his 
voice, which he did not recover till # 
again fubfided. 
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ror THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The SPLENETICK TRAVELLER. 


*< T pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beerfheba, and cry, ‘tis ail barren~—and fo it 


is, and fois all the world, to him who will not cultivate the fruits it offers.’ 


+ HOUSANDS, then, will you 

find, to cal} forth the tear of 
pitv ! Survey the wretched group of 
Hitlefs and defponding travellers ; 
wearied with the dull round of an in- 
fipid life, engroffed with its perplex- 
ties, carele{s and inattentive to its 
pleating occurrences: look and behold 
ten thoufand chiimants to your kind 
compaffien ! How fatiguing, alas, is 
the journey, where variety is wanting! 
liew iweet a companion through the 


Yoricn’s Sent. Journ. 
paffage of life ! Herds of /plenetick trav- 
ellers, may thy ghoft, kind Yorick, till 
mark out, difgufted with the world, 
and bitterly complaining of its barren 
uniformity. But ’tis not the gloomy 
dullnefs of the profpect ; ‘ts not the 
dark colouring of the fcenery ; thetr 
own diftemper is the reat caufe of the 
miftaken complaint. To their jaun- 
diced eyes, every furrounding object 
wears the fame uniform afpect of in- 
herent fadnefs. How nmftaken the 

comphiunt ! 
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complaint | How deceitful their dif- 
tempered fancies! ‘This world, me- 
thinks, was defigned as a vaft varie- 
ated field for an amuling pa/time ; as 
a delightful parterre, where the trav- 
eller, whofe idol is pleafure, may em- 
brace his real God in every icene ; 
where every object fiould wear the 
hue of cheerfulne/s ; pleafure the motto 
of each arbour ; the lively emblems 
of eafe and enjoyment, infcribed on 
every fcene. Its fruits, the delicious 
offerings of plenty, and the {weet fong 
of peace, the enchanting mufick of 
each grove. Various, indeed, are our 
fenfations, at the commencement of 
the drama; different are the obferva- 
tions of the different aftors, at each 
ftage of the paflime. ‘The man who 
commences his progrefs, able and dif- 

fed to view every object adorned 
in its genuine complexion ; to cherith 
every pleafing incident ; and cultivate 
the various fruits of every fertile 
fcene, will find the party coloured 
profpect, chequered with the lively 
colouring of galery» and arrayed in 
the various tints of cheerfulnefs ; will 
rejoice in fucceeding adventures, preg- 
fant with amufement, and feaft on the 
delicious fruits of an inviting paradife. 
But the Pemry mortal, whofe eyes are 
darkened by the dim film of early 
Prejudice, whofe tafte is depraved by 
the poifonous draught of angry difap- 
rp slag whofe ftubborn will for- 

ds him to be pleafed— 


Dul! and infipid to this ehild of fpleen, 

Appear the picafures of life's varied {cene, 

Thus mopes along the melancholy 
hypochondriac. When firft he enters 
the threfhold ; when firft the brilliant 
fcene dawns on his haggard vifage, his 
jaundiced eyes are dazzled with the 
{plendor, he turns away his head, with 
a painful and peevith difguit; then 
frowns upon the world, and fullenly 
pronounces it gloomy and barren. 
‘Thus prematurely blinded to its thin- 
ing beauties, he gropes along, treim- 
bling at the fancied darkneis of the 

aflage, murmuring and repining at 
fis wretched fate. Barren indeed, 
becaufe his foul is barren. Gloomy, 
becaufe his eyes are darkened. Tatte- 
lefs and infipid, becaufe, alas! his tafte 
has vanifhed. This, Yorick, is the 
wretched being, whofe gloomy picture 
drew from thy focial heart the tender 
fentiments of pity. This, thy Smel- 
Sungus, difgufted with the se of 
Roman magnificence, difpleafed with 
the delicate traces of graceful beauty— 
This is thy miferable mortal, whom 
not even the fongs of feraphs could 
compofe, whom the harmony of 
heaven could not delight. Whofe 
fullen foul would do penance in 
the happieft manfion of blifs, when 
congratulated with anthems of joy, 
when welcomed with freth raptures of 
love. 

The Younc Bramiy. 





ror tHe MASSACRUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
An ESSAY on JUSTICE. 


Juftum, et tenacem propofiti viium, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vuitus inftantis tyranni 
Mente quatit foliod; neque Auter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Hadriz: 
Nec ful:ninantis magna Jov.s manus. 
Si fra€tus ii'sbicur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.—Horace. 


* JUSTICE! why do you talk of 

jultice ? I affert that there is no 
fuch thing ; it is merely nominal, what 
every one knows in theory, but no one 
n practice,”’ retorted a little old man, 
that was fitting in an elbow chair. 
He had a tail wig that was tied awry, 
and his coat appeared to have been 
ence black ; but it had now be- 


come brown by frequent bruthing. 
His voice was fmall, and his geiture 
and attitude of that nature, which 
rather creates contempt than pity. 
He feemed to have been foured in his 
earlv days ; and to have been from 
that time to this, collecting every ar- 
gument againit the world, in favour 
of general depravity. it 
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“Tt mult be allowed, continued he, 
that no more agreeal ble fubject can be 
conceived, than to find all men equal- 
ly zealous in the caule of juftice, and 
to be employed in promoting its ob- 
fervance, from the impulfe ot its ufe- 
fulneis. But, where is equity fo firm- 
ly fuppo rted? Is it any thing elfe, 
thar na love of repo! e, that i incites fuine 
to be dibgent in ftifling feditious un- 
dertakings, and renders them firict in 
executing the rigours of the law, a- 

ainit the ringleaders ? And, what is 
ut that has inclined pagan Emperors 
to equity}! Were they concerned for 
the caufe of juftice ? Were they im- 
prefled witha fenfe of its importance ? 
of Was it nota natural fiercenefs which 
cauled them to hate all thofe who had 
the bravery to raife parties againi{t 
them, and hurried them away with @ 
rage that denounced the fevereft pun- 
iMhments againit every fuch offender ? 
And even kings who have lived in 
more modern times, fince the dawn of 
chriftianity, have obtained the ill de- 
ferved appellation of juft, by tavariably 
acting from an extreme thirit of praile. 
And it certainly argued a fubtlene * 
of difpolition, ihat the y fo adminifte 
ed the laws, as to pleafe all ranks - 
men, and jol] upon their thrones fe- 
curely.’’ 

Having fpeech, he fat 
down, without even looking at the ven- 
tleman whom he had interrupted. 

Cipailis could not but laugh at the 
progrefs the little old man had made 
in mifanthropy ; and faid the thought 
his merits muft have been long neg- 
lected, or ‘he certuinly would have 
been convinced of the fallacy of ‘his 
doctrine. However, the would, with 
the leave of the company, read a 
vifit to an eaftern fage, thinking his 
opinions of juftice, and its oppolites, 
might prefent him ideas, which his 
prejudices would lave jorever kept 
from him. 

Within the winding of a circling 
wood, there dwelt the revered hiyr- 
zoth, whofe long life and furprifing 
knowledge, which furpafled all the 
children of the eaft, had fpread his 
fame far and wide, and had even reach- 
ed the fertile plains of Korazin; fo 
that mv father, when I was of age to 

trave), had refolved that I thould pay 


i finifhed his 


c 
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a vifit to him, that I might imbibe 
knowledge trom that mouth, whofe 
every word proclauned wifdom. At 
the age of feventeen, I fat out, with 
four camelsand three Arabians. We 
paffed the confines of Korazin, and 
entered the territories of Zingis Khan, 
the fublime king, who had {pread his 
conguetts trom Pekin to the Cafpian 
fea, and trom the Hyperborean ocean 
tothe Indus. I arrived at the en- 
trance of the wood about night, and 
left my people to pitch their tents, 
whilf 1 went onware to the habitation 
of the fage. 

I found him fitting at the entrance 
of his dome, contemplating the beau- 
ties of natiire, and obferving the fun, 
that emblem of maiefty, jut hiding 
itfelf beyond the ocean. Imagine to 
yeur feli eve ry thing that is venerable; 
he was of mere than common ftature, 
liis beard was as white as the firft of 
the fleece, and his countenance be- 
{poke him fuperiour to every other 

mortal “Having made known my er- 
and to him, with a look of ineffable 
fweetnefs, he anfwered, ‘‘ Happy thall 
Ibe, if 1 can give you ¢hole clues 
whereby you may be enabled to un- 

ravel the mazy paths of life, and walk 
aright amid the tempefiuous feas that 
this world prefents ; but you muft 
mingle among the bufy herd, if you 
defire perfection ; but firft let us re- 
turn thofe thanks that are fo juftly due 
to the creator of the univerfe. Upon 
which he turned from me, and poured 
fwrth his evening fong of praife in fuch 
feraphick firains, as hiled my foul with 
1 iptuire ; alter which he brought fome 
and having refre fhed ours 
felves, let us retire, faid he, into yon 
jittle arbour on the bank of the fiream, 
and we will confider fomething of hu- 
lan nature. 

Nothing could be more clear than 
his pronouaci: ition, and his diction was 
elegant beyond meafure ; he fhewed 
ine, with vaft energy of expreflion, 
that by permitting the lower taculties 
of the mind to predominate, human 
nature is debafed. That when fancy, 
tlie parent of age ufurps the do- 
minion, nothing enfues but the nat- 
ural effeét of unlawful government, 
perturb ation and confufion. She be- 
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trays the fortification of the under- 
ftanding 

















fianding to thofe who are unable and 
. unfit to defend it, and incites her law- 
ful children to rebellion. 

Juitice, fays he, is like the fun which 
we now fee hiding itfelf behind yonder 
hill, its light being conftant, lafting 
and uniform ; partiality, the oppofite 
of juftice, may be compared to light- 
ning, which cannot exift without 
clouds, whofe motion is uncertain and 
effects dangerous. 

The fovereign who has his own hap- 
pinefs in view, and the happinefs of 
his people, thould never give way to 
prejudice, but act from principle, and 
remain ftrict in the paths of rectitude ; 
for the juft man is neither wheedled 
by hope, nor enflaved by fear, but 
moves on fteadily through the tumult- 
uous or retired paths of life, as the fun 
purfues his courfe through a calm or 
angry fky. 

Severity is a rock on which many 
fovereigns have {plit ; they punifh e- 
qually, without difcrimination, the 
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has feen his error, for he mourn- 
ed over the cities made defolate by his 
rigour, from the Indus to the Cafpian. 
it fhould ever be confidered that the 
dead obey no more, and that infants 
are never the authors of rebellion, 
that weaknefs equally freeth the wom- 
an and old age trom the imputation of 
oppofition ; and remember, O remem. 
ber, for it is an important confidera- 
tion to every fovereign, to every fa- 
ther of a people, that a defolated 
country can never produce a laurel 
to adorn the brow of the victorious 
chieftain ; therefore my fon practice 
virtue from the love of it, and not all 
the thun@erbolts of malice and vice 
fhall difturb you; remain fteady to 
your purpofe and firm in the ways of 
righteoufnefs, and you will not be af- 
frighted at the voice of the grim mef- 
fenger, but fhall lay down your life in 
peace ; and every tongue, when wifh- 
ing energetically to tpeak of juftice, 
will emphafize the name of Tamer- 


innocent and the guilty, the woman dane. 
andthe aged. Thisisatanlt of which POLYDORE. 
Zingis Khan has been guilty; but he 
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Accounr of the Intropuction of the COFFEE 
PLANT into the WeESTINDIES. 


[Extra&ted from a Letter written by Mr. De Crrewx, (the gentleman to whofe memory 
the inhabitants of Hifpaniola have ereéted a Statue, as being the father of their great 
Coffee Plantations) to Mr. Fusre AuBLeT, dated February 22, 1774. | 


* NOFFEE had long been a confid- 

derable article of commerce 
from the Levant, before any European 
could find means of obtaining live 
plants, or freth feeds : thofe import- 
ed being dried and unfit for propaga- 
tion. ‘The firft feeds were brought to 
France and planted by a gentleman of 
Dijon, in 1670 ; the trees bore fruit, 
but flat and infipid, and there appear- 
ing no profpect of any advantage, they 
were neplected. Mr. De Reffons, an 
officer of artillery, brought thence the 
firit plant to the king’s garden, but it 
perifhed “in a fevere winter. Mr. 
Bancras,a burgomafter of Amfterdam, 
fent a flourifhing plant of coffee to 
Louis X1V. in 1714, of which the hif- 
tory is fo far interefting, becaufe it was 
the father of all the coffee plantations 
inthe Weft Indies. In the year 1714, 
tonic young plants, the produce of 


this tree, were entrufled tothe care of 


-Mr. Hemberg, a doctor of phyfick, 


to carry to our colonies in the Wind- 
ward Iflands, but he dying foon after 
his arrival, this attempt proved abor- 
tive.—In the year 1720, being thena 
captain of foot, and proprietor of a 
plantation in the ifland of Martinico, 
I formed a project of fettling there, 
and of carrying this very valuable ar- 
ticle with me : My ideas and hopes 
were fo fanguine about the fuccefs and 
great profits of my undertaking, that 
they feemed to others vifionary and 
romantick. Happily I obtained a 
young plant from the king’s garden, 
through the intereft of Mr. Chirac, a 
phyfician of the king’s houthold, 
Guardian of this to me, precious trea- 
fure, | embarked with the reateft 
pleajure. The name of the Rip and 
the captain, fiom the great length of 
tume, 
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time, I have forgot ; but I thall never 
forget that we had a very tedious paf- 
fage, and were put to very fhort al- 
lowance of water, and that I was ob- 
liged for more than a month to divide 
what little came to my fhare daily, 
with my coffee plant, which was the 
chief fource of all my pleafures and 
hopes : And indeed it wanted all my 
care, for it was very weak, and not 
longer than a {prig of carnation. —On 
my arrival, my firft care was to plant 
it in the moft favourable part of my 
, ya ; and though it was almoft un- 

r my eye, it had like to have been 
carried off feveral times, which oblig- 
ed me to make a ftrong prickly fence 
about it, and keep a conftant guard o- 
ver it, until it ripened its firft crop of 
berries; when I gathered about two 
pounds, which I divided with thofe of 
my friends in whofe care I thought 
they would be moft likely to be raifed 
and profper. The firft picking afford- 
ed great plenty ; but the fecond en- 
abled us to extend the cultivation pro- 
digioufly.—But what molt rend xr 
favoured its wonderful increafe was, 
that about two years after, all the co- 
coa trees in the ifland (which then 
gave employ and fupport to above 
two thoufand of the inhabitants) were 
entirely deftroyed, rooted and carried 
away, by the moft dreadful hurricane 
and floods ever remembered. The 
lands where thefe trees grew were im- 
mediately converted into coffee plan- 


tations, which throve beyond expec. . 


tation, and have fince been fpread 
through the iflands, where they have 
met with the greateft fuccefs, which I 
hope yet to fee much extended.— 
There is not a doubt but our coffee 
may be rendered full as good as the 
Mocoa, by obferving the necetfary 
cautions | have poined out. I have 
obferved ever fince my firft fetting out, 
that the ufe of coffee has increafed 
from year to year, from day to day, 
and is ftill becoming more general : 
In fo much, that the cofiee planter 





Simulation an Difimulation. 


need be under no apprehenfion of 
failure in market or confumption,” 
Here the extract concludes. 

We are aflured by a gentleman, who 
was at Martinico within thefe fix 
months, that the identical coffee tree 
brought over by Mr. Clieux in 1720, 
is ftill in good bearing in his garden 
there, and that the inhabitants look 
upon it with a kind of gratitude and 
veneration. 

It is extraordinary that coffee was 
not introduced into the colony of Hif- 
panolia, till 1738. 

The inhabitants of Martinico were 
not only fenfible of the very great be- 
nefit and riches they derived from the 
introduction of coffee among them ; 
but they were likewife fo grateful, 
that they regularly fubfcribed and raif- 

ed amongft them, 20,000 livres, about 
1oool. fterling, which they formally 
and punctually prefented to Mr. De 
Clieux every year until his deceafe this 
feafon, as a token of their real love 
and efteem, and as a fmall tribute out 
of that wealth of which he had been 
the fource. Such conduct is not only 
an example, but muft prove a great 
ftimulous to new improvements.— 
Henry the fourth of France ufed to 
fay, “If L had a fubject, who would 
find a method to produce two ears of 
wheat inflead of one, I would prefer 
him to the whole tribe of political ge- 
niufes.’’—W hat would this good king 
have faid of Mr, De Clieux, who in- 
troduced an entire new article into 
the trade of his kingdom, which em- 
ploys fo many fhips, and produces 
fuch immenfe yearly incomes ? 

It is not only a wonderful change, 
but a remarkable event in the annals 
of commerce, that at this day Marti- 
nico coffee forms a great part of the 
cargoes of the French thips trading 
from Marfeilles to the different ports of 
the Levant, where, though contraband, 
they find a ready fale for it, becaufe it 
is cheaper than the Mocoa. 


{From the RepositorY, for 1789-] 
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SIMULATION and 


IMULATION and diffimulation 
are the chief arts of cunning : the 
firft will be efteemed always, by a wife 
man, unworthy of him, aad will be 





DISSIMULATION. 


therefore avoided by him, in every 
poflible cafe ; for fimulation is put on, 
that we may look into the cards of an- 
other, whereas diflimulation intends 
nothwg 

















On Early Marriage. 


fcthing more than to hide our own. 
Simulation is a ftiletto, not only an of- 
fenfive but unlawful weapon ; and 
the ufe of it may be dag ( very rare- 
ly excufed, but never juftified. Dif- 

mulation is a fhield, as fecrecy is ar- 
mour; and it is no more poilible to 
preferve fecrecy in the adminiffration 
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of publick affairs, without fome de. 
gree of diftimulation, than it is to fuc- 
ceed init without fecrecv. ‘Thofe two 
arts of cunning are like the alloy min- 
gled with pureore : A little is necefs 
fary, and will not be obferved or cen. 
fured. Too much of it will lead te 
detection and thame. 








On EARLY MARRIAGE. 


[An Origina! Letter from Dr. Fraxxuix to Jonn Arteyne, Efquire.) 


Dear JACK, 

yor defire, you fay, my impartial 
thoughts on the fubject of an 
early marriage, by way of anfwer to 
the numberlefs objections which have 
been made by numerous perfons to 
your own. You may remember when 
ge confulted me on the occafion, that 
thought youth on both fides to be no 
objection. Indeed, from the mar- 
rages which have fallen under my 
ebfervation, I am rather inclined to 
think that early ones ftand the beft 
chance for happinefs. The tempers 
and habits of the young are not yet 
become fo ftiff and uncomplying as 
when more advanced in life; they 
form more eafily to each other, and 
hence many occafions of difguft are 
removed. And if youth has lefs of 
that prudence which is neceffary to 
manage a family, yet the parent and 
elder friends of young married perfons 
are generally at hand, to afford their 
advice, which amply fupplies that de- 
fect ; and by early marriage youth is 
fooner formed to regular and ufeful 
life; and poflibly fome of thofe acci- 
dents or connections that might have 
myured the conftitution or reputation, 
er both, are thereby happily prevent- 
ed. Particular circumftances of par- 
ticular perfons may poflibly fometimes 
make it ema to delay entering in- 
to that ftate ; but in general, when 
Aature has rendered our bodies fit for 
it, the prefumption isin nature’s favour 
that the has not judged amifs in mak- 
ing us defire it. Late marriages are 
often attended too with this further 
inconvenience, that there is net the 
fame chance that the parents fhall live 
to fee their offspring educated. Late 
children, jays the Spanifh proverb, 
we early orphans; a melancholy re- 


fieCtion to thofe whofe cafe it may be! 
With us in America, marriages are 
generally in the morning of our life ; 
our children are tame Bes educate 
and fettled in the world by noon; ang 
thus our bufinefs being done, we have 
an afternoon and evening of cheerf 
leifure to ourfelves, fuch as our frie 
at prefent enjoys. By thefe early 
marriages, we are bleft with more 
children, and from the mode among 
us, founded by nature, of every 
mother fuckling and nurfing her own 
child, more of themare raifed. Thence 
the {wift progrefs of population among 
us, unparalleled in Europe. In fing, 
I am glad you are married, and con 
ratulate you moft cordially upon it. 
Fou are now in the way of beqene 
an ufetul citizen, and you have efeape 
the unnatural ftate of celibacy for 
life, the fate of many here who never 
intended it, but who, having too long 
poftponed the change of their condi- 
tion, find at length that it is too late to 
think of it; and fo live all their lives 
in a fituation that greatly leffens a 
man’s value. An odd volume of a fet 
of books bears not the value of its pro- 
portion to the fet-—W hat think you of 
the odd half of a pair of fciffars ?-—it 
can’t well cut any—it may poflibly 
ferve to fcrape a trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and be 
withes acceptable to your bride. Lam 
old and heavy, or I should ere this have 

refented themin perfon. I fhall make 
ut {mall ufe of the old man’s privi- 
lege, that of giving advice to younger 
friends. ‘Treat your wife always with 
refpect ; it will procure refpeét to you, 
not from her only, but from ali that ob- 
ferve it. Never ule aflightingexpref- 
fion to her, even in jett ; for fights in 
jeft, after eequent bendy ~eeer~ wi 
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end in angry earue(t. Be ftudious in 
your profeffion, and you will be léarn- 
ed. Be induftrious and frugal, and you 
will be rich. Be fober and temperate 
and you will be healthy. Be in general 





virtuous, and you will be happy |. A 
leaft you will by fuch conduct, flan 
the beft chance tor fuch confequences, 
1 pray God to blets you botlM being 
ever your affectionate triend, B.F, 


enareianiae + Seeman 


Osservations ona Man who could not be let Boop; 
unlefs he had previoufly, ufed fome violent Exracise,. 
{By Dr. Rostnivs Len tirius, of the Academy of the Curious in Nature. } 


T is an axiom ia phyfick, that the 
circulation of the blood is the 
fource of life and health, when duly 


performed. The caufe of its too great ~ 


motion is attributed to the eftervef- 
cence of the molecules it is compofed 
of, and this preternatura! heat is ufu- 
ally remedied by fedative and precip- 
itating remedies. When the motion 
of the blood is on the contrary too 
flow, it is a proof that it is too thick, 
and that the animal fpirits are in a flate 


‘of languor, whence frequently arife 


divers chronick difeafes. This is the 
cafe in queftion, and it is of a man of 
about forty eight years old, whofe 
health is otherwife good, except that 
he is fubje¢t almoft perpetually to catch 
cold. He is inclined to a tat habit of - 
body, but withal fo fenfible of cold, 
that, by being though ever fo little 
expofed to it, his’ face becomes quite 
of a violet colour. When he wants 
to be let blood, he is obliged to ufe a 








great deal of exercife, and fo as te 
procure copious {weat, otherwife his 
vein might be opened .ten times fuc. 
ceflively without emitting a drop of 
blood ; and this difpofition was always 
the fame in him from hisearlieft youth. 
Whenever a fubftitute to this violent 
exercife was had recourfe to, by fo- 
mentations on the arm, with aroma- 
tick plants, fuch as fage, rofemary, 
&c. boiled in wine, no blood could 
ever be brought from him. On the 
contrary, when his blood was rarefied 
by motion, the eruption was fo impet- 
uous, that it was {topped with great 
difficulty, though the veffel was clofed 
with bandages, and compreffes of four 
folds ; and, when once bled, he made 
not any time in the fame day the leat 
motion in the arm, without the blood 
fpouting out anew. The reft of that 
day, he is faint, dejefted, and of a 
peevifh humour. 





Le — Spe 
On the Errecrs of THUNDER, compared with thofe of 
ELECTRICITY. 


(From the Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for 1764-] 
(Concluded from page 475.) 


PON a clofer infpection of this 

experiment it appears, that the 
current of eleétrick matter, darting 
from the electritied body, is met with 
by that which goes from the non eleét- 
rick body towards the firft, and that 
the collifion, or fhock of thofe two 
currents, produces the {park and noife 
accompanying it; but another effect 
happens likewife in the interior of the 
two bodies ; the electrick matter which 
was contained, and flowed therein 
peaceably, runs back by this fhock, 
and becomes animated fo as to appear 
itfelf luminous. Of this the Abbe 
Nollet was convinced by making. ufe 
of conduciors, to which he had ftted 


raw eggs, and drawing the {park with 
inftruments mounted in like mannet 
with eggs, and which he held in his 
hand the inftant of the {parks iffuing 
forth : The two eggs did not fail be- 
coming luminous, if the experiment 
was made in darknefs. The collifion 
of the two currents of eleétrical mat- 
ter is therefore fufficient for animating 
that which is contained in the two 
eggs, to the degree of making it appeat 
luminous, and caufing red {pots in the 
fkin ; whence it is more than proba- 
ble, that a greater quantity of the 
fame matter, animated by the fame 
caufe, might deftroy the organization 
ef the animal body, and caufe — 
u 
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Effects of Thunder. 


But the fame effect will become ftill 
ftronger, and more dangerous, if there 
be two very brifk currents of clectrick 
matter in the fame body in a contrary 
direction ; and this is obfervable in 
the Leyden experiment. The hand 
that holds the bottle receives fromit a 
very ftrong current of electricity, 
whilft the other hand which draws the 
{park receives from the conductor an- 
other exactly in the oppofite direction. 
It is therefore not aftonifhing that the 
collifion of thofe two currents, and 
which are obliged to flow back on 
themfelves, fhould fhake, and put in 
rapid motion, all the electrick matter 
refiding inthe body of him who makes 
the experiment. 

It will not be amifs to obferve, that 
in the Leyden experiment, which rep- 
refents, better than any other, the ef- 
feets of thunder, it is no way neceflary 
that the body which receives the fhock 
fhould be placed on refinous matters, 
or on glafs, as it fhould, for exciting 
only the attractions and repuliions of 
fight bodies : And that, notwithftand- 
ing the fhock, the body that receives 
it fhews fcarce any or no mark of e- 
leftricity. The fame phenomena take 
place, though in a far greater propor- 
tion, in the electricity of thunder ; 
feveral of thofe who had been fortu- 
nate enough to feel its action without 
being killed by it, affure, that they 
had been ftruck by a violent commo- 
tion ; and their relations all concur 
to reprefent the fame fenfation of 
thefe ina much lefs degree who re- 
ceive the fhock of the Leyden experi- 
ment. 

It is no longer matter of aftonith- 
ment that thunder fhould overthrow, 
and bear away to a good diftance, 
fragments of walls, trees, rocks, ani- 
mais, &c. when it does not even {trike 
them directly. Examining this phe- 
nomenon, we perceive the repulfion 
of light bodies prefented to the con- 
ductor, and, if tempted to find an im- 
menfe difproportion in the two effects, 
we need only confider the immenfe 
difference between the caufes, to be fa- 
tisfied of their identity, and, according 
to the comparifon of the Abbe Nol- 
let, a grain of gunpowder, fired off in 
the open air, does not make as louda 
report asa gun charged with 24 grains, 
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and yet the fulmination is after the 
fame manner, and from the fame 
caufe. That fort of whirlwind that 
eradicates and deftroys every thing in 
its paflage, is a worrent ot the fame 
matter with that which fulminates, 
but has not met with an oppofite cur- 
rent of the fame matter to be inflamed 
by its fhock. 

Cne might fancy perhaps, that the 
contact of the ground, flooring, or 
other materials that compofe a build- 
ing, would be fufficient to diffipate the 
electricity darted by acloud on an an- 
imal, aman, or any other object placed 
thereon ; but this isa miltake, and 
the Abbe Nollet fully affured himfelf 
of the fact, that, by expofing pieces 
of iron laid on the floor, tones, flates, 
&c. to the electrick conductor, the 
contact of thofe bodies, far from ex- 
tinguifhing the eleCtrick fire, increafed 
it, efpecially if wetted. 

From the notion, that thunder is 
the effect of the electricity of ftourmy 
clouds, it feems to follow, that the 
drops of rain which fall from thefe 
clouds are themfelves alfo electrified, 
and ought to appear luminous in 
darknefs ; and this wonid cominonly 
be the cafe, if the drops of water 
brought with them always to the earth 
a pretty ftrong dofe of eleétricity, and 
it thundered only in the night... The 
want of thofe conditions makes the 
phenomenon more rare, yet it has 
been fometimes obferved. The hif- 
tory of the Academy has preferved a 
fingle inftance of it in what happened 
the 3d and 4th of June, 1731, at the 
abbey of Lefflay, near Coutances, 
where, during a dreadful ftorm, the 
rain appeared as drops of mc'ted and 
burning metal ; and who Knows, but 
that the pretended rains of fire, men- 
tioned in feveral hiltorians, were of 
the fame fort? We fhould perhaps, 
in fucha cafe, be obliged to ignorance 
and the love of the marvellous, fo na- 
tural to man, for not having disfigur- 
ed them more, the aurora borealis not 
having been fo well treated. 

When thunder {trikes aman or an 
animal, and kills them, we often find 
no veftice of the ftroke ; the like has 
been befure mentioned ; the electrical 
matter, whofe too increafed motion 
has occafioned the death, did n6t want 
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to open a paffage to itfelf for penetrat- 
ing into the body ; it was there before 
the exploiion. But what perhaps 
may be mott furprifing is, that it fcarce 
ever happens that animals, ftruek with 
thunder, are difmembered, or torn 
by its action ; whereas the trees, rocks, 
and walls it attacks, are alimoft always 
cleit, overthrown, demolifhed, and 
the fragments thrown at a diftance. 
This d.fference lies in the extreme 
facility whereby the electrick matter 
penetrates the animal body, as well 
for entering as pafling out of it, which 
mult greatly deaden its action ; where- 
as it exerts italmoft intire on other 
matters that oppofe its pallage. This 
is confirmed by another experiment 
of the Abbe Nollet. Having pre- 
fented to an clectrified conductor a 
cube of we od, of which two parallel 
taces were per pendicular to the direc- 
tion of the fibres, the electrick matter 
pafied through it in agreater abun- 
dance, and more ealuy, inthe direc. 
tion of thofe fibres, than when he pre- 
fented the other faces. Whence it 
alinoft always happens, that trees 
ttruck by thunder are cleft lengthwife, 
none of their fibres being broke, but 
in the parts of the knots that inter- 
rupt the continuity. 

[he electrick matter fet in adétion 
may not only burn the bodies on which 
it exerts that action, but it feems like- 
wife capable of producing a more fin- 
cular etfect : ‘The fire communicated 
may remain for a long time concealed, 
and afterwards fhew itfelt fuddenly 
when leat thought of. Ths feems 
proved by two exaniples. Thunder 
tell three times in 23 minutes, the 
26th of April, i> 
Ham, and the neig tbouring buildings. 
At the third clap,tne fire was feeninthe 
bittle fleeple ot the clock, ata great 
diftance from the great iteeple. It 
was foon extinguithed by the ‘+ habi- 
tants, and no fign of fire was obterv- 
ed in any of the timber work on a 
firict examination. However, in a 
quarter of an hour after, the great 
fteeple, the belfry, and the organ loft, 
took fire, and the whole church was 
confumed without a poffibility of put- 
ting a ftop tothe conflagration. ‘The 
fecond example is the accident that 
Happened, the igth of September, 


* 


, on the church of 


£9 Effeds of Thunder. 


1766, tothe Modefte frigate. Then. 
der having fallen upon that fhip, mo& 
of the crew were knocked down, but 
none were kiiled, except two horfes, 
The thip was carefully vifited, and 
no fign of fire found, but in fome time 
after a finell of fulphur and fuffocat. 
ing {moke boded a_ conflagration 
which it was not poffible to extinguith. 

It is fearce poflible not to fee that 
in thofe two melancholy events the 
electrick fire, prepared by the pre- 
ceding fhocks, brooded, as it were, in 
the timber of the church and hhip, 
and afterwards extended itfelf with 
as much celerity as if it had been the 
longer retained. An experiment, 
frequently performed by electrifying 
Naturalifts, feems to correfpond with 
this notion. If in lighting up fpirit 
of wine by the eleétiick fpark, the 
three or four firft {parks fail to do it, 
one may be almoft fure that the fifth, 
though fometimes weaker, will; and 
this perhaps is the reafon why fires, 
caufed by thunder, are almoft always 
remecilefs, the fire being already con- 
tained in the interior of the combnit- 
ible bodies, whereas in ordinary fires 
it is gradually conmmunicated, andthe 
communication may be cut off. 

In 1689, thunder fell on the great 
altar of the church of St. Saviour of 
Laeny. It fplit the altar ftone in two, 
without burning the linen cloth, or 
the paficboard, which lait it threw 
down, and laid flat onthe altar. Alf 
the letters on the pafteboard were 
found imprinted on the cloth, except 
the words of confecration, which were 
intirely wantin. This was enough 
to cry out, a miracle ! yet nothing 
wes more natural than this effect. 
Thofe words are ufually printed in 
red letters, whilft all the reft are in 
black. Pyinter’s ink is compofed of 
oil and turpentine, to which foot ts 
added for black ; and vermilion, a 
metallick calx, for red. The refult 
therefore fiould be ; firft, that black 
ink never ¢ries fo perfectly as the 
red ; fecondly, that the red is infinite- 
ly lefs permeable by the electrick mate 
ter ; whence the thunder having pref- 
ed more upon and foftered the black 
ink than the red, the firft left on the 
cloth the veitiges the other could not 
imprefgs on it. 
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vere is however, Httle advice to be 
etven tor the choice of a habitation re- 
latively to thunder ; the advantages of 
the bef htuatoa in this refpect may 
be more than compenfated by metal- 
ink veins, or by too fuperficial fub- 
erraneous water; we thould there- 
fore hold to dome general rules found- 
edon the principles already eltablithed. 

Verv h gh ed fices, cecorated with 
ling, and ia which 
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many people are aflembled, ought to 
be carefully avoida Lhey are much 
more expoied to thunder than a lels 
high | e, lefs decorated, and lefs 
inhabited ; and in this re the cot- 
_iae Of the peaiant iS a iater alvium 
than the palace et a Monarch or Prince. 


The fame, in agreat meature, may be 
faid ot achurch, it the ment of prayer 
1-3 : WORE RS 

Gul not animate to conncence, and 


It is aifo abad practice to ring bells 
when the fform is evera church ; thofe 
inftruments are of metal, and the 
ringers who h ld ropes in their hands, 
whereby the electrick fhock may ‘he 
ealily conimunicated to them, are in 
very great d unger. So that it is beit 
to leave the belisat reft, and not come 
too near the fteerle, which, from the 
weight of metal it contains, is more 


expoied i thai un) othe part of theed.- 


aed > 
aban 


\ thip, confidazing its artill rv, the 
number of perfonsa ad animals it con- 
tuins, the heiglt of its matis, a rd its 
fituation in the midit of the fea, would 
be a very t a place ; but the im- 
menfe quantity ot J itch, and other re- 
finous matters ed about it, make 
the greateit at of this das ger dilap- 
pear. 

When one is expofed to a {torm, it 
is better to be alone than near any 
ereat mafs ; a fone wall in fuch cafe 
1s a lefs danzerous ne‘ehSour thana 
heap of wo xd; but care muft be taken 
that there is no iron inthe wall, for 
how covered foever it may be, the 
thunder will readily find it out, and 
unfortunate is he who fhould chance 
te be jn its neighbourhood. 

‘the fafeft thelter is a deep vault or 
cellar which has litthe commun ition 

the external air, uf the cround, 
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§33 


It would be alfo very advifable to 
ecp fhut, in the time of a ftorm, the 
lals calements and fathes of the houfe 
one lives in. A panc of glafs would 
not certainly refilt a direct c! ip of 
thunder, but if it only paffes, it may 
hinder the effects being felt in the 
chamber. In (hort, it is certain that 
woolen cloths, or of filk, which are 
ary, are much lefs fufceptible of elec- 
tricity than linen, and, in this refpee, 
a peafant 1s more expofed to thunder 
in his linen frock, when it gets wet, 
than another inadry woolen or filk 
coat; yet the ornaments of gold and 
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filver added thereto, make the coat of 
a rich man much more dangerous 
than that of the peafant, metal being 
more fulceptible of being electrified 
than wet linen. 

According to the fame principles, 
one may ftili imagine other means, as 
retiring into places compofed ot glafs 
or refinous matters ; but thofe means 
fhould not be confidered ‘as fure pre- 
fervatives ; for electricity, when 
frong, furmounts ali obitacles thrown 
in its way ; and the electricity of 
thunder is the firongeit we know of. 





of MAHOMET. 


[Prom the 5th velume of Giszox’s © Decline and Fall of the Reman Empire.”’] 


,—_—— to the tradition of 
his companions, Mahomet was 
diftinguifhed by the beauty of his per- 
fon, an outward gitt which ts feldom 
ec{piied except by thofe to whom it 
has been refuted. Betore he {poke, 
the orator engaged on his fide the af- 
fections of a publick or private audi- 
ence. ‘They applauded his command- 
ing prefence, his majeftick afpect, his 
piercing eye, his gracious fmile, his 
flowing beard, his countenance that 
painted every fenfation of the foul, 
and his geflures that enforced each 
expreflion of the tongue. In the 
familiar oflices of life he fcrupuloufly 
adhered to the grave and ceremonious 
politenefs of his country: his refpect- 
ful attention to the rich and powertul 
was dignified by his condefcention and 
aliability to the poorefl citizens of 
Mecca: the franknefs of his manner 
concealed the artifice of his views; 
and the habits of courtefy were im- 
puted to perfonal friendihip or uni- 
verlal benevolence. His memory was 
capacious and retentive, his wit eafy 
and focal, his imagination fublime, 
his judgment clear, rapid, and deci- 
five. He poffeffed the courage both 
of thought and action ; and, although 
his defigns might gradually expand 
with his tuccets, the firit idea which he 
entertained of his divine miflion bears 
the flamp of an original and fuperiour 
genius. ‘The fon of Abdallah was 
educated in the bofom of the nobleil 
race, in the ule of the pureft dialect of 


Arabia; and the fluency of his fpeech 
was corrected and enhanced by the 
practce of difcreet and fealonable fi- 
lence. With thefe powers cf elo- 
quence, Mahomet was an illiterate 
Barbarian : His youth had never been 
inftruéted inthe arts of reading and 
writing ; the common ignorance ex- 
empted him from fhame or reproach, 
but he was reduced to a narrow circle 
of exiftence, and deprived of thofe 
faithful mirrors, which reflect to our 
mind, the minds of fages and heroes. 
Yet the book of nature and of man 
was open to his view ; and fome fan- 
cy has been indulged in the political 
and philofophical obfervations which 
are abfcribed to the Arabian traveller. 
He compares the nations and the re- 
ligions of the earth ; difcovers the 
weaknefs of the Perfian and Roman 
monarchies ; beholds, with pity and 
indignation, the degeneracy of the 
times ; and refolves to unite, under 
one God and one king, the invincible 
fpirit and primitive virtues of the A- 
rabs. Our more accurate enquiry 
will fuggett, that inftead of viliting 
the couris, the camps, the temples of 
the Eaft, the two journies of Maho- 
met into Syria were confined to the 
fairs of Bofira aud Damafeus : That 
he was only thirteen years of age when 
he accompanied the caravan of his 
uncle, and that his duty compelled 


him to return as fuon as he had dil. 

poted of the merc handize of his uncie 

In thele hafiy and fuperhe 
cial 


Cadijah. 
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cial excurfions, theeye of genius > 
difcern fome objects invilible to his 
grofler compantons 3; fome feeds of 
knowledge might be caft upon a fruit- 
ful foil ; but his ignorance of the Sy- 
riack language muit have checked his 
curiolity ; and 1 cannot perceive, in 
the life or writings of Mahomet, that 
his profpect was far extended beyond 
the linuts of the Arabian world. 
From every region of that folitary 
world, the pilgrims of Mecca were 
annually aflembled, by the calls of 
devotion and commerce ; In the free 
concourfe of multitudes, a fimple ci- 
tizen, in his native tongue, might ftu- 
dy the political fate and character of 
the tribes, the theory and practice of 
the Jews and Chriftians. Some uile- 
ful ttrangers might be tempted, or 
forced, toimplore the rights ot hof- 
pitality : And the enemies of Maho- 
niet have named the Jew, the Perfian, 
and the Syrian monk, whom they 
accufe of lending their fecret aid to 
the compofiiion of the Koran. Con- 
veriation enriches the underitanding, 
but folitude is the tchool of genius ; 
and the uniformity of a work denotes 
the hand of a fingle arti#. From his 
earlieit youth, Mahomet was addidied 
to religious contemplation kach 
year, during the month of Ramadan, 
1¢ withdrew fromthe world, and from 
the arms of Cadijah: In the cave 
ot Hera, three miles from Mecca, he 
confulted the fpirit of fraud or en- 
thufiafm, whofe abode is not in the 
heavens, but in the mind of the pro- 
phet. The faith which, weder the 
name of Jam, he preached to his fam- 
ily and nation, is compounded of an 
eternal truth, and a neceflary fiction, 
That there is only ore God, and that 
Mahomet is the Apofile of God. 

At the conclufion of the life of Ma- 
homet, it may perhaps be expected, 
that I fhould balance his faults and 
Virtues, that | fhould decide whether 
the tithe of enthufia® or impoftor more 
Properly belongs to that extraordina- 
ryman. Had | been intimately con- 
verfant with the fon of Abdallah, the 
tafk would flill be difficult, and the 
fuccefs uncertain; At the diftance of 
twelve centuries, 1 darkly ccntem- 
plate his fhade through a cloud of re- 
bsious incenfe ; and could I truly de- 
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lineate the portrait of an hour, the 
fleeting refemblance would not equai- 
ly apply to the folitary of mount He- 
ra, to the preacher of Mecca, and to 
the conqueror of Arabia. ‘The au- 
thor of a mighty revolution appears 
to have been endowed with a pious and 
contemplative difpofition: $o foon as 
marriage had raifed him above the 
preflure of want, he avoided the paths 
of ambition and avarice ; and till the 
age of forty, he lived with innocence, 
and would have died without a name. 
‘The unity of God is an idea moft con- 
genialto nature and reafon; anda 
flight converfation with the Jews and 
Chriftians would teach him to defpife 
and deteft the idolatry of Mecca. It 
was the duty of a man and a citizen to 
impart the doctrine of falvation, to 
re{cue his country from the dominion 
of finand error. ‘Lhe energy of a 
mind inceffantly bent on the fame ob- 
ject, would convert a general obliga- 
tion into a particular call ; the warm 
fuggeftions of the underilanding or 
the fancy, would be felt as the infpi- 
rations of heaven ; the labour .of 
thought would expire in rapture and 
vifion ; and the inward fenfation, the 
invifible monitor, would be defcribed 
with the form and attributes of an 
angel of God. Fromenthutiafm to 
impofture, the ftep is perilous and 
flippery : ‘Ihe demon of Socrates af- 
fords a memorable inftance, how a 
wife man may deceive himfelf, how a 
good man may deceive others, how 
the confcience may fluunber in a mix- 
ed and middle ftate between felf illu- 
fion and voluntary fraud. Charity 
may believe that the original motives 
of Mahomet were thofe of pure and 

genuine benevolence ; but a human 

miffionary is incapable of cherifling 

the obftinate unbelievers who reject 

his claims, def pife his arguments, anda 

ivht forgive 

nay law- 


et. 
a - 


periecute his lite ; he n 
his perfonal adverfaries, he 
fully hate the enemies of Goe ; 
fern paffions of pride and revenge 
were kindled in the bofom of Maho- 
met, and he figiied, like the pre ohet 
of Nineveh, for the deitruction ct the 
rebels whom he _ had condemned. 


"The ininitice of Mecca, and the choice 
of Medina, transtorn ed 
into a prince 5 the 
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ito the leader of armies ; but his 
{word was confecrated by the exam- 
ple of the faints ; and the fame God 
who afflicts a finful world with pefti- 
lence and earthquakes, might inipire, 
for their converfion or chaflifement, 
the valour of his fervants. In the 
exercife of political government, he 
was Losapeiied to abate or the fiern 
rigour of fanataci{m, to comply in 
fome meafure, with the prejudices and 
paflions of his followers, and to em- 

loy even the vices of mankind as the 
inftruments of their falvation. The 
ufe of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty 
and injuftice, were often fubfervient 
to the propagation of the faith ; and 
Mahomet commanded or approved 
the affaffination of the Jews and idol- 
aters who had efcaped from the field 
ofbattle. By the repetition of fuch 
acts, the character of Mahomet mutt 
have been gradually {tained ; and the 
influence of fuch pernicious habits 
would be poorly compenfated by the 
practice ot the perfonal and focial vir- 
tues which are neceflary to maintain 
the reputation of a prophet among his 
fectaries and friends. Of his laft 
years, ambition was the ruling paf- 
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fion ; and apolitician will fufpeét, thag 
he fecretly fmiled (the victorious im. 
pottor!) at the enthufiafm of his youth 
and the credulity of his profelytes. A 
philofopher wiil obferve, that sheir 
credulity and dvs fuccels, would tend 
more ftrongly to fortify the affurance 
of his divine miffion, that his interet 
and religion were infeparably conne&. 
ed, and that his con‘wience would be 
foothed by the perfuafion, that he a- 
lone was abfolved by the Deity from 
the obligation of pofitive and moral 
laws. Ifthe retained any vettige of 
his native innocence, the fins of Ma- 
homet may be allowed as an evidence 
of his fincerity. In the fupport of 
truth, the arts of fraud and fiction 
may be deemed lefs criminal ; and 
he would have ftarted at the foulnefs 
ef the means, had he not been fatisfi- 
ed of the importance and juftice of 
the end. Even in a conqueror or a 
prieft, | can furprife a word or action 
of unaflected hufnanity ; and the de- 
cree of Mahomet, that, in the fale of 
captives, the mothers fhould never 
be feparated from their children, may 
fufpend or moderate the cenfure of the 
hiftorian. 





For THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
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X XI. 


On the Excetiency of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, as prefcribing and proe 
mating the moft amiable Temper and MANNERS. 


t 5 a 
DiACIPCYES. 


T is natural to fuppofe that thofe 
books which contain the principles 


of politenefs, and treat of the art of 


pleajing, would gain the good will and 
attention of the polite world, whofe 
ambition it is to fhine, to pleafe_ and 
to be pleafed ; and efpecially that 
thofe writings which were compoled 
by the greateft Philanthrophiits that 
ever bleffed the world, and the defign 
of which is to make man friendly to 
man, and to inftruct every man how 
to be happy himfelf and to make oth- 
ers happy, would be prized and fludi- 
ed as the moft excellent writings. 
The author of this etfay, therctore, 
flatters himfelf that he thall not be 
unpolitely difmiffed without 
when he comes forward, ev 


ihearing, 
nwitha 
large book in his hand, and begs a 


— 


Be courteous.—St. Pet. 


candid attention while he recommends 
it as a moft valuable collection of 
Effays, Letters, Hiftories, Anecdotes, 
&c. both in profe and verfe, written 
by the moft accomplifhed authors, 
publithed by the moft experienced e- 
ditors, under the authority and in- 
fpection of a genius truly original. 
It is vulgarly called the Bible, but I 
would recommend it as a molt enter- 
taining and inftruétive MAGAZINE, 
tending to refine the tafte and to polifh 
the manners. 

He mutt be either a ftranger or an 
enemy to the eenius of chriftianity, 28 
exhibited in the New Teftament, and 
exemplified inthe temper and life of its 


! 
ereat @athor and his immediate fol- 
! 1. nu 
lowers, who does not reac ly acknowe 
ledge its ye" erful tendency to mare 
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focieties and individuals happy. 
W here unanimity, fynypathy, brother- 
ly love, pity, generofity, juftice, can- 
dour and courtefy are cultivated in 
families and civil communities, there 
happinefs will reign. And thisis a 
temper and practice which Chrift en- 
joins upon all his followers, and which 
he exhibited himfelf, a temper and 
practice of which no true citizen of 
an earthly, or canditate for the heav- 
enly erufalem, can be deltitute. 
Wherever the genuine fpirit of chrif- 
tianity prevails, there will be the ex- 
iftence and prevalence of thofe amia- 
ble graces. 

The Apoftles of Chrift all agree in 
recommending fuch a temper of mind 
as would prove the fource of private 
and focial happinefs, and the {pring of 
duty. Saint Paul had the advantage 
of a liberal education, poffetled a be- 
nevolent heart, and on a variety of 
occafions fhewed himfelf a mafter of 
arefpectful and polite addrefs. Broth- 
eity kindnefs and charity were the cha- 
ratterifticks of the apofile Yobn. St. 
Yames in his epiftle recommends and 
inculcates a candid benevolent difpe- 
fition, as highly neceflary and ornas 
mental in the human character and 
in civil fociety ; and condemns and 
cautions againfi envy and bitterneis 
of {pirit, and that contentious be- 
haviour, which are each of them, and 
much more all of them together, not 
only unchriftian, but unmaaly, and 
even diabolical. 

** Who is a wife man and endued 
with knowledge among you-? let him 
fhew out of a good converfation his 
works with meeknefs of wifdom. But 
if ye have bitter envying and ftrife in 
your hearts, glory not, and lie not 
againftthe truth. ‘This wifdom de- 
fcendeth not from above, but is earth- 
ly, fenfual, devilifh, For where en- 
vying and ftrife is, there is confufion 
and every evil work. But the wifl- 
dom that is from abeve, is firft pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and eafy to be 
entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrify.”” According to this re- 
preientation,that is the moft commend- 
able gentlenefs which is regulated by 
wifdom, and that the moft beneficial 
and defirable wifdom which is temper 
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ed with gentlenefs, gives a proper 
regulation and direction to the man- 
ners, and produces the greateft abun- 
dance of virtuous and beneficent ac- 
tions. 

But however delicately the apoftle 
might treat men’s chanithien, or with 
how much tendernefs he required 
chriftians to treat the perfons of men, 
and in this way to difplay their attain- 
ments, yet we find that when he*an- 
imadverts upon vices, and efpeci- 
ally vicesfo contrary to the genius 
of the gofpel as 4itter envying and 
Strife, he does it with feverity enough. 
The origin of fuch wifdom, if you 
can call it fuch, is not from above, 
but from beneath. ’Tis not knownin 
the celeflial regions. No worthy fpirit 
is tainted with it. None ofthe inhab- 
itants of heaven, or the candidates for 
that benevolent fociety, are actuated 
by fuch deteftable patiions. Their 
rife is diabolical; their objeéts and 
motives are fomething of a bafe, and 
even infernal nature. The religion 
of Jefus, which he brought with him 
from heaven, and which fhews itfelf 
to be of a celeftial original, like its 
divine Author, allows not, and much 
lefs teaches, any fuch wifdom as this. 
Accordingly, in oppofition toa tem- 
per and practice fo odious, and fo 
productive of mifchief and mifery, 
the apofile prefents us with a moft 
beautiful defcription of the chrifiian 
religion, the wifdom that is from above, 
and the amiable graces and virtues 
which it prefcribes and infpires, which 
render thofe who poflefs them lovely 
and happy, and fhed a bemgn influ- 
ence on all around. ‘The rules for 
the conduét of human hfe, as laid 
down in the gofpel, difcover fo much 
wifdom and excellence, as prove it 
to be from a divine original; and a 
man can exhibit no greater proof of 
wifdom than to fubmit his underftund- 
ing to its evidence, and his heart and 
actions to its authority and influence. 
He, who under the guidance and im- 

reffion of this rehgion, is pure in 
his fentiments and morals, peaceable in 
his behaviour, gentle in his manners, 
caly to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without pertiality and with- 
out hypocrify, is wile for tme, and wife 
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If we eonfider what was the educa- 
tion and employment of the apoftle 
eter, previous to his acquaintance 
with Chrift and his religion, it will give 
us a ftriking proof of the advantage of 
fuch an acquaintance, a ftriking proof 
of the fottening and {weetening influ- 
ence of chriftianity. He was trained 
up in the rude occupation of a fifher- 
man, and was converfant with the 
roughening fcenes of tempefts and bil- 
lows, in company with a few affociates 
uncultivated as himfelf. Yet he is 
the man to reccominend and enjoin 
the moft engaging deportment, pro- 
ceeding from the mott engaging dif- 

ofition. * Beye all of one mind ; 
hosing compaffion one of another ; 
love as brethren ; be pitiful ; be cour- 
teous.”” ‘This prefcription demoo- 
ftrates the benevolence of the writer’s 
heart, the true {pirit of the gofpel, and 
the defpicable figure they make in 
the family of the Univerfal Parent, 
who are morofe and unfriendly in 
their tempers, rough and unpleafant 
in their manners, and difobliging in 
their conduct. On the whole, it is 
plain that chriftianity favours and 
recommends an amiable converfation 
and a polifhed demeanour. Morofe- 
nefs of temper, harfhnefs of expref- 
fion, and roughnefs of manners, are 
as inconfiftent with the genuine fpirit 
of the gofpel, as with the laws of ci- 
vility and good breeding. I do not 
mean that politenefs, as it is general- 
ly underftood, is a certain evidence 
of an evangelical temper, or that the 





Selama. An Imiiation of Offan. 


want of the external graces of t 
perfon, is an infallible fign of the abe 
fence of the graces of chriftianity ; 
but, the more a man is poffeffed of 
the chriftian {fpirit, the more will it 
foiten his words, his actions, and his 
difpofition, and the more will he be 
diftinguifhed by his courtefy and ur- 
banity. 

Mutt not that mind, therefore, ap. 
pear very unwife, and that heart very 
malignant, Which can entertain un- 
friendly fentiments towards that re- 
ligion which is fo amiable and divine 
in its nature, in its tendency and ef- 
fects ? And what mind is there, pof- 
felled of the leaft fpark of goodnefs, 
but muft deteft the character of thafe 
who live in malice and envy, hateful 
and hating one another ? What a pi- 
ty is it that fuch fenfatious tempers, 
fuch poifoners of the fweets of peace, 
of love, and of all the comforts of 
fociety and of life, fhould ever be 
found where the moft amiable religi- 
on of the moft amiable Jefus is known 
and profefled ? 

As fellow citizens, therefore, on 
earth, and as fellow travellers to hea- 
ven, we ought to unite our endea- 
vours to drive back fuch enemies as 
hatred, variance and revenge, to the 
black regions of fpite, wickednefs and 
woe, from whence they came and 
where they belong, and exert our- 
felves to difplay the efficacy and beau- 
ty of the chriftian religion, in our tem- 
per and converiation. 


—< See sERES ow a 





SELAM A.,—<An Imitation of OSSIAN. 


\V JHAT foft voice of forrow is 
in the breeze ? What lovely 
funbeam of beauty trembling on the 
yock ? Its bright hair is bathed in 
fhowers ; and it looks faint and dim 
through its mift on the rufhy plain. 
Why art thou alone, maid of the 
mournful look ? The cold dropping 
rain is on the rocks of Torlena; the 
blaft of the defert lifts thy yellow 
locks. Let thy fteps be in the hall of 
fhells, by the blue winding ftream of 
Clutha: Let the harp tremble be- 
neath thy finrers ; and the fons of he- 
ross liften to the mulick of fongs. 


Shall my fteps be in the hall of hells, 
and the aged low ia the duft ? The 
father of Selama is low behind this 
rock, on his bed of withered leaves ; 
the thiftle’s down is {trewed over him 
by the wind, and mixes with his grey 
hair. Thou art fallen, Chief of Etha! 
without thy fame ; and there is none 
to revenge thy death. But thy daugh- 
ter will fit pale befide thee, till the 
finks a faded flower upon thy lifelefs 
form.—Leave the maid of Clutha a 
fon of the ftranger ! in the red eye of 
her tears ! 

How fell the car borne Connal— 

blue 
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Selama. 


blue eyed mourner of the rock? Mine 
arm is not weakened in battle ; aor 
my {word without its fame. 

Connal was a fire in his youth, that 
lightened through fields of renown ; but 
the fame weakly glimmered through 
the grey afhes of age. His courte 
was like a ftar moving through the 
heavens: It walketh in brightnefs, 
but leaveth no trace behind; its filver 
path cannot be found inthe fky. © The 
ftrength of Etha is rolled away like a 
tale of other years ; and his eyes have 
failed. Feeble and dark, he fits in 
the hall, and hears the diffant tread of 
a ftranger’s fteps ! the haughty fteps of 
Tonthormo, from the roar of Duvrar- 
mo’sechoing fireaam. He ftood in the 
hall like a pillar of darknefs, on whofe 
top is the red beam of fire: Wide rol- 
led his eyes beneath the gloomy arch 
of his brow ; as flames in two caves of 
a rock, overhung with the black pine 
ofthedefert. “I hey had rolled on Se- 
Jama, and he afked the daughter of 
Connel. Tonthormo breaker of 
fhields ! thou art a meteor of death in 
war, whofe fiery hair fireanis on the 
clouds, and the nations are withered 
beneath its path. Dwell, Tonthormo! 
amidft thy hundred hills, and liften to 
thy torrents’ roar ; but the foft figh 
of the virgin is with the chief of Cro- 
no. Hidallenisthe dream of Selama; 
the dweller of her fecretthoughts. A 
rufhing ftorm in war ; a breeze that 
fighs over the fallen fee : Pleafant are 
thy words of peace, and thy fongs at 
the mofly brook. ‘Thy {miles are like 
the moon beams trembling on the 
waves ; thy voice is like the gale of 
fummer that whifpers among the reeds 
of the lake, and wakens the harp 
of Modena with all its lightly trem- 
bling ftrings. Oh ! thatthv catm light 
was around me! My foul fhould not 
fear the gloomy chief of Duvrarmo. 
He came with his flately fteps. My 
fhield is before thee, maid of my love ! 
a wall of fhelter from the lightning of 
fwords. ‘They fought. ‘lonthormo 
bends, in all his pride, before the arm 
of youth. But a voice was in the 
breatt of Hidallan—fiall I flay the love 
of Selama ? Selama dwells in thy dark 
bofom ; fhall my fleel enter there ? 
Live, thou ftorm of war! He gave 
again his fword. But, carelefs as he 
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ftrode away, rage arofe in the troubled 
thoughts of the vanquithed. He mark- 
ed his time, and fide long pierced the 
heart of the fon of Semo. His fair 
hair is {pread on the duft ; his eyes are 
bent on the trembling beam of Clutha. 
Farewel, lightof my foul! ‘They are 
clofed in darknefs! Feeble was thou 
then, my father! And in vain didi 
thou call for help. Thy grey locks 
are {cattered, as a wreath of {now on 
the top of a withered trunk ; which 
the boy bruthes away with his ftati, 
and carelefs fingeth as he walks. Who 
fhall defend thee, my daughter ? faid 
the broken voice of Etha’s chief. 
Fair flower of the defert ! the tempeft 
fhall ruth over thee, and thou fhalt 
be low beneath the foot of the fa- 
vage fon of prey. But I will wither, 
my “father ! in thy tomb. Weak and 
alone I dwell amndft my tears ; there 
is no young warriour to litt the 
{pear ; no brother of love | Oh, that 
mine arm were ftrong ! I would 
ruth amid{t the battles. Selama has 
no friend ! 

But Selama has a friend, faid the 
kindling foul of Ruthamir. I will 
fight thy battle, lovely daughter of 
kings ; and the fun of Duvrarmo thall 
not fet in blood ! But when I return ia 
peace, and the fpirits of the foes are 
ou my iword, meet me with thy fmiles 
ot love.—Maid of Clutha! with thy 
flow rolting eyes, let the foft found 
of thy fteps be heard in my halls, that 
the mother of Ruthamir may rejoice. 
—Whence, the will fay, is this beam 
of the diftant land ?—Thou fhalt dwell 
in her bofom. 

My thoughts are with him who is 
low in the duft—fon of Cormac ! But 
litt the fpear thou friend of the un- 
happy! The light of my foul may 
return. 

He ftrode in his rattling arms. Tall, 
in a gloomy foreit, flood the furly 
ftrengthof Duvrarmo. Gleaming be- 
hind the dark trees was his broad thield ; 
like the moon when it rifes in blood, 
and the dufky clouds fail low and 
heavy athwart its path. Thoughts, 
like the troubled ocean, rufhed over 
his foul ; and he ftruck with his fpear 
the founding pine. Starting! he 
mixed in battle with the chief of 
woody Marna, Long was the ftrife 
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of arms; and the giant fons of the 
foreft tremble at their ftrokes. At 
length Tonthormo fell. The fword 
of Ruthamir waved a blue flame around 
Inm. He bites the ground in rage ; 
his blood is poured—a dark red ftream 
into Orthona’s trembling waves. 
Joy brightened in the foul of Rutha- 
mir; when a young warriour came 
with his forward fpear. He moved 
in the light of beauty ; but his words 
were haughty and fierce. Is Ton- 
thormo fallen in blood ! the friend of 
my early years ! Do thou, dark foul- 
ed chief! for never fhall Selama be 
thine—the maid ot his love. Lovely 
fhone her eyes, through tears in the 
hal! of her grief, when f ftood by the 
chief Duvrarmo, in the rifing ftrife of 
Clutha. 

Retire, thou fwelling voice of pride ! 
thy fpear is light as the taper reed. 
Pierce the roes of the defert ; and 
call the hunter to the feat of fongs. 
But fpeak not of the daughter of Con- 
ral, fon of the feeble arm ! Sclama is 
the love of heroes. 

Try thy ftrength with the feeble 
arm, faid the rifing pride of youth. 
Thou thalt vanifh hke a cloud of mift 
before the fan, when he looks abroad 
in the power of his brightnefs. 

But thou thylelf did? fall before 
Ruthamir, in all thy beafting words. 
Asatall ath of the mountain, when 
the tempeft takes its green head, and 
fays it level on the plain. 

Come from thy fecret cave, Selama! 
thy foes are filent and dark. Thou 
dove that hideit is the cleft of the 
rocks! The ftormis over and patt. 
‘Some from thy rock, Selama! and 
give thy white hand to the chief, who 
never fled from the face of glory, in 
all its terrible brightnets. 


Preamble io the Laws of the Locridns. 


She gave her hand, but it way 
trembling and cold ; for the fpear 
was deep in her fide. Red, beneath 
her mail, the curtain of crimfon wan- 
dered down her white breaft ; as the 
track of blood on Cromla’s mountains 
of fnow, when the wounded deer 
flowly croffes the heath, and the hun. 
ters’ cries are in the breeze. Bleft 
be the fpear of Ruthamir! faid the 
faint voice of the lovely ; I feel it 
cold in my heart ; lay me by the fon of 
Lemo. Why fhould I know another 
love? Raife the tomb of the aged ; 
his thin form fhall rejoice as he fails 
on a low hung cloud, and guides the 
wintry ftorm. Open your airy halls, 
fpirits of my love ! 

And have I quenced the light 
which was pleafant to my fou! ? faid 
the chiefof Morna. My fteps mov- 
ed in darknefs. Why werethe words 
of firife in thy tale ? Sorrow, like a 
cloud, comes over my foul, and fhades 
the joy ofmighty deeds. Soft be your 
refit in the narrow houfe, children of 
erief ! The breeze, in the long whift- 
ing gra(s, fhall not awaken you. ‘The 
tempe(t thall ruth over you, and the 
bulruth bow its head upon your tomb ; 
but filence fhall dwell in your habi- 
tation ; long repofe, and the peace of 
years tocome. The voice of the bard 
fhall raife your remembrance in the 
diftant land, and mingle your tale of 
woe with the murmur of other {treams. 
Often fhall the harp fend forth 2 
mourniul found 3 and the tear dwellin 
the foft eyes of the daughters of Morna. 

Such were the words of Ruthamir, 
while he raifed the tombs of the fal- 
len. Sad were his fteps towards the 
towers of his fathers, as, mufing, he 
crofied the dark heath of Lena; and 
ftruck, at times, the thifile’s beard. 
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Preatisie tothe LAWS of the LOCRIANS. 


HE laws of Zaleucus, lawgiver 

to the Locr ans, who lived be- 
fore the days of Pythagoras, are in- 
troduced with the following pream- 
ble :— 

No man can queftion the-exiflence 
of a Deity, who obferves the order 
and harmony of the univerfe, which 
cannot be the production of Chance. 


Men ough to bridle their paffions, and 
to vuard avzainit every vice. God is 
pleafed with no facrifice but a fincere 
heart ; and differs widely from mortals, 
whofe delight is fplendid ceremonies 
and rich offerings. Let juftice there- 
fore be ftudied : For by that only 
can a man be acceptable to the deity. 
Let thofe who are tempted to do ill, 
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have always before their eyes the fe- 
vere judgineats of God againft wick- 
ed men. Let them always keep in 
view the hour of ¢eath, that fatal 
hour, which is attended with bitter 


remorie for tranfgreffing the rules of 
juitice. If ay difpofition incline 
you to vice, pray to heaven at the 
foot of the allar to meud your heart. 





ALMERINE and SHELIMAH.—A Fairy Tate. 


N thofe remote times when, by the 
intervention of fairies, men receiv- 
ed good and evil, which fucceeding 
generations could expect oaly from 
natural caufes; Soliman, a mighty 
prince, reigned over a thoufand pro- 
vincesin the diflant regions of the eait. 
It is recorded of Seliman that he had no 
favourite ; but among the principal 
nobles of his court was Omaraddin. 

Omaraddin had two daughters, Al- 
merine and Shelimah. At the birth 
of Alinerine, the fairy Elfarina had 
prefided ; aod, in compliance with 
the importunate and reiterated requet 
of the parents, had endowed her with 
every natural excellence both of body 
and mind, and decreed that ‘** the 
fhould be fought in marriage by a 
fovereign prince.’’ 

When the wife of Omaraddin was 
pregnant with Shielimah, the fairy El- 
fara Was again invoked ; at which 
Farimina, another power of the zrial 
kingdam, was ofiended. Farimina 
Was pnexorable and cruel ; the num- 
ber of her votaries, therefore, was 
few. Elfarina was placable and be- 
nevolent : and fairies of this charac- 
ter were obferved to be fuperiour in 
power, whether becaufe it is the na- 
ture of vice to defeat its own purpofle, 
or whether the calm and equal tenor 
of a virtuous mind prevents thole 
miftakes, which are committed in the 
tumult and precipitaton of outrageous 
malevolence. But Farimina, from 
whatever caufe, refilved that her in- 
fluence thould not be wanting ; fie, 
therefore, as far as fhe was able, pre- 
cluded the influence of Elfarina, by 
firit pronouncing the incantation which 
determined the torcune of the infant, 
whom the dilcevered by divioation 
to be agirl. Farimina, that the inno- 
cent object of her malice might be de- 
Spifed by others, and perpetually eimn- 
ployed in tormenting herfelf, decreed, 
shat “* her perfon fhould be rencer- 


ed hideous by every fpecies of defor- 
mity, and that all her withes fhould 
{pontaneoufly produce an oppofite ef- 
tect.”’ 

The parents drealed the birth of 
the infant under this malediction, with 
which Eifarina had acquainted them, 
and which the could not reverfe. The 
moment they beheld it, they were fo- 
licitous only to conceal it from the 
world ; they confidered the compli. 
cated deformity of unhappy Shelimah, 
as foine reproach to themielves ; and 
as they could not hope to change her 
appearance, they did not find them- 
felves interefted in her felicity. ‘They 
made no reqguelt to Elfarina, that fhe 
would by any intellectual endowment 
alleviate miferies which they fhould 
not participate, but feemed conteat 
that a being fo hideous fhould fuffer 
perpetual difappointmenat ; and, in- 
deed, they concurred to injure an io- 
fant which they could not behold 
with complacency, by fending her 
with only one attendant to a remote 
caltle which ftood on the confines of a 
wood. 

Elfarina, however, did not thus for- 
fake innocence in diftrefs ; but to 
counterbalance the evils of obfcurity, 
neglect and uglinefs, fhe decreed, 
that ** to the tafte ot Shelimah the 
coarfeft food fhould be the moft ex- 
quifite dainty ; that the rags which 
covered her fhould in her eftimaticn be 
equal tucloth of gold ; that the thould 
prize a palace lefs than a cottage ; and 
that in viele circumitances love fhould 
bea ftranger to her breaft.””  ‘Topre- 
vent the vexation which would arife 
frum the continval dilappointment cf 
her wifhes, appeared at firft to be more 
Gificule; but this was at length per- 
fectly effected by endowing her with 
content. 

While Shelimah was immured in a 
yemote caftle, neglected and tory atten, 
every city ia Wie dominions of Sokman 
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contributed to decorate the perfon, or 
cultivate the mynd of Almerine. The 
houfe of her father was the refort of 
all who excelled in learniny of what- 
ever clafs ; and as the witot Almerine 
was equal to her beauty, her knowl- 
edge was foon equal to her wit. 

‘Thus accomplithed, the became the 
object of univerfal admiration ; every 
jheart throbbed at her appraoch, every 
tongue was filent when fhe fpoke ; at 
the glance ot her eye every cheek was 
covered with bluthes of diffidence or 
defire, and at her command every foot 
became fwift as that of the roe. But 
Almerine, whom ambition was thus 
jealous to obey,‘ who was _ reverenced 
by hoary wifdom, and beloved by 
youthful beauty, was perhaps the moft 
wretched of herfex. Perpetual adu- 
Jation had made her haughty and 
fierce ; her penetration and delicacy 
rendered almott every objeét offen- 
five ; the was difgufted with imperfec- 
tions which others could not difcover ; 
her breaft was corroded by deteftation, 
when others were foftened by pity ; 
fhe loft the fweetnefs of fleep by the 
want of exereife, and the relith of food 
by continual luxury : but her lite be- 
came yet more wretched, by her fen- 
fibility of that paffion, on which the 
happinels of life is believed chiefly to 
depend. 

Nouraffin, the phyfician of Soliman, 
was of noble birth, and celebrated for 
his kill through all the Fait. He had 
jaft attained the meridian of life ; his 
perfon was graceful, and his manner 
foft and infinuating. Among many 
others, by whom Almerine had been 
taught to inveftigate nature, Nouraffin 
had acquainted her with the qualities 
of trees andherbs. Of him fhe learn- 
ed, how an innumerable progeny are 
contained in the parent plant, how 
they expand and quicken by degrees, 
how from the fame foil each imbibes 
a different juice, which rifing fromthe 
root hardens intq branches above, 
iwells into leaves, and flowers, and 
fruits, infinitely various in col» 'r, and 
tafe, and {mell; of power to repel di- 
feafes, or precipitate the froke of death. 

Whether by the caprice which is 
common to violent paffions, or whe- 
ther by fome potion which Nouraffin 
found means to admminifler to his 


fcholar, is not known ; but of Now. 
raffin fhe became enamoured to the 
moft romantick excefs.. The pleafure 
with which the Imd before reflected 
on the decree of the Fairy, “ that the 
fhould be fought in marriage bya 
fovereign prince,’’ was now at aa 
end. It waste cuftom of the nobles 
to prefent their daughters to the king, 
when they entered their eighteenth 
year ; an event which “Almerine had 
often anticipated with impatience and 
hope, but now wifhed to prevent with 
folicitude and terror. ‘The period, 
urged forward, like every thing future, 
with filent and irrefiftible rap idity, at 
length arrived. The curiofity of So- 
liman had been raifed, as well by ac- 
cidental encomiuins, as by the artifi- 
ces of Omaraddin, who now hafted to 
gratify it with the utmoft anxiety and 
perturbation : he difcovered the con- 
fufion of his daughter, and imagined 
that it was produce d like his own, by 
the uncertainty and importance of an 
event, which would be determined 
before the day fhould be paffed. He 
endeavoured to give her a peaceful 
confidence in the promife of the Fairy, 
which he wanted himfelf ; and 
ceived, with regret, that her diftrefs 
rather increafed than diminithed : this 
incident, however, as he had no fuf- 
picion of the cau, only rendered him 
more impatient of delay ; and Alme- 
rine, covered with ornaments by 
which artand nature were exhautted, 
was, however reluctant, introduceito 
the king. 
Soliman was now in his thirtieth 
year. He had fate ten years upon the 
throne, and for the fteadinefs of his 
virtue had been firnamed the Juft. 
He had hitherto. confidered the 
gratification of appetite as a low en- 
joyment, allotted to weaknefs and ob- 
feurity ; and the exercife of heroick 
virtue, as the fuperiour felicity of emi- 
nence and power He had as yet tak- 
en no wife ; nor had he immured in 
his palace a multitude of unhappy 
beauties, in whom defire had no choice, 
and affection no objeét, to be fuccef- 
fively forfaken after unrefifted viola- 
tion, and at laft ink into the grave 
without having anfwered any nobler 
purpote, than fometimes to have gra- 
tified the caprice of a tyrant, ¥ hom 
they 
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faw at no other feafon, and whofe 
refence could raife no paflion more 
remote from deteftation than fear. 

Such was Soliman ; who, having 

zed fome moments upon Almerine 
with filent admiration, rofe up, and 
turning to the princes who ftood round 
him, ** Tomorrow,” faid he, “ I 
will grant the requeft which you have 
fo often repeated, and place a beauty 
upon my thro, by whom | may 
tranfmit my dominion to pofterity : 
tomorrow, the daughter of Omerad- 
din fhall be my wite.”’ 

The joy with which Omaraddin 
heard this declaration, was abated by 
the effect which it produced upon Al- 
merine ; who, after fome ineffectual 
ftruggles with the paflions which agi- 
tated her mind, threw herfelf into the 
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arms of her women, and burft into 
tears. Soliman immediately ditmiffed 
his attendants ; and taking her in his 
arms, enquired the caufe of her dif- 
trefs: This, however, was a fecret, 
which neither her pride nor her fear 
would fuffer her to reveal. She con- 
tinued filent and inconfolable ; and 
Soliman, though he fecretly fufpetted 
fome other attachment, yet appeared 
to be fatisfied with the fuggetftions of 
her father, that her emotion was only 
fuch as is common to the fex upon any 
great and unexpected event. He de- 
lifted from farther importunity, and 
commanded that her women thould 
remove her to a private apartment of 
the palace, and that the fhould be at- 
tended by his phyfician Nouraflin. 
[ To be continued. | 





No. XI. 


Friendfip incompatible with a Difparity of Circumftances—Interefling StoRY of 
two JEWISH SOLDIERS. 


KNOW few fubjects more written 

upon and lefs underftood than that 
of friendfhip ; to follow the dictates of 
fome, this virtue, inftead of being the 
allwager of pain, becomes the fource 
of every inconvenience. Such f{pecu- 
latifis, by expecting too much from 
friendthip, diflulve the connection ; 
and by drawing the bands too clofely, 
at length break them. Almoftall our 
romance and novel writers are of this 
kind ; they perfuade us to fricudfhips 
which we find impoffible to fuftain to 
the laft ; fo that this fweetner of life 
under proper regulations, is by their 
means rendered invcceflible or uneafy. 
_ itis certain the beft method to cul- 
tivate this virtue, is by letting it in 
fome meafure make itielf. A fimili- 
tude of minds or ftudies, and even 
fometimes a diverfity of purfuits will 
produce all the pleafures that arife 
from it. ‘The current of tendernefs 
widens as it proceeds, and two men 
imperceptibly find their hearts warm 
with good nature for each other, when 
they were at firft only in purfuit of 
mirth or relaxation. Friendthip is 
like a debt of honour, the moment it 
is talked of it lofes its real name, and 
aff_mes the more ungrateful form of 
obligation. 7 


From hence we find that thofe who 
regularly undertake to cultivate friend- 
fhip, find ingratitude generally repays 
their endeavours. ‘lhat eae ot be- 
ings which dependance gathers round 
us is almoft ever unfriendly ; they fe- 
cretly with the terms of their connec- 
tion more nearly equal, and where 
they even have the moft virtue are 
prepared to referve al] their affections 
tor their patron only in the hour of 
his decline. Encreafing the obliga- 
tions which are laid upon fuch minds 
only encreafes their burihen ; they 
feel themfelves unable to repay the 
immenfity of their debt, and their 
bankrupt hearts are taught a latent 
refentment at the hand that is {lretch- 
ed out with offers of fervice and re- 
lief. 

Plautinus was a man who thought 
that every good was to be bought by 
riches, and as he was poffeiled of 
great wealth, and hada mind natur- 
ally formed for virtue, he refolved to 
gather a circle of the beft men round 
him. Among the number of his de- 

endants was Mufidorus, with a mind 

sult as fond of virtue, yet not lefs 

proud than his patron. His ctrcum- 

frances, however, were fuch as forced 

him to ftoop to the good offices of his 
fuperour, 
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fuperiour, and he faw him(elf daily a- 
mong a number of others loaded with 
benefits, and proteftations of friend- 
tip. ‘Thefe in the ufual courfe of the 
world he thought it prudent to accept, 
but while he gave his efteem he could 
not give his heart. A want of affec- 
tion breaks out in the mott trifling in- 
ftances, and Plautinus had {kill enough 
to obferve the minute actidns of the 
man he wifhed to make his friend. In 
thefe he ever found his aim difappoint- 
ed, tor Mufidorus claimed an exchange 
of hearts, which Plautiaus foliciting 
by a variety of other claims could 
never think of beftowing. It may be 
eafily fuppofed that the referve of our 

oor proud man was foon conftrued 
nto ingratitude, and fuch indeed ia 


the common acceptation of the world 


twas. Wherever Mulidorus ap- 
peared, he was remarked as the wx- 
graicful man ; he had accepted favours 
at was faid, and ftill had the infolence 
to pretend to independence. The e- 
vent however, juttified his conduct. 
Plautinus, by mifplaced liberality, at 
lepgth became poor, and it was then 
that Muofidorus firft thought of mak- 
ing a friend of him. He fiew to the 
man of fallen fortune with an offer of 
all he had ; wrought under his direc- 
tion with afliduity ; and by uniting 
their talents both were at length plac- 
ed in that ftation of life from which 
one of them had formerly fallen. 

To this ftory, taken from modern 
life, I that! add one more taken from 
a Greek writer of antiquity. Two 
Jewith foldiers in the times ot Velpa- 
fian had made many campaigns togeth- 
er; anda participation of danger at 
length bred an union of hearts. ‘They 
were remarked throughout the whole 
army asthe two friendly brothers ; 
they felt, and fought for each other. 
Sheir friendihip might have contiau- 
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ed without interruption till death, had 
not the good fortune of the one ae 
larmed the pride of the other, which 
was in his promotion to be a General 
under the tamous John, who headeda 
particular party ot the Jewith male. 
contents. From this moment their 
former love was converted into the 
moft inveterate enmity. They at- 
tached themielves to oppofite factions, 
and fought each others#ives in the con- 
flict of adverfe party. In this man. 
ner they continued for more than two 
years, vowing mutual revenge, and 
animated with an unconquerable fpirit 
of averfion. At length, however, 
that party of the Jews, to which the 
mean foldier belonged, joining with 
the Romans, it became victorious, aad 
drove John with all his adherents in- 
tothe temple. Hiftory has given us 
more than one picture of the dreadful 
conflagration of that fuperb edifice. 
The Roman foldiers were gathered 
round it ; the whole temple was in 
flames, and thoufands were feen burn- 
ing alive within its circuit. It was 
in this fituation of things that the now 
fuccefstul foldier faw his former friend 
upen the battlements of the higheft 
tower, looking round with horror, and 
jut ready to be confumed with flames. 
All his former tendernefs now there- 
fore returned ; he faw the man of 
his bofom jult going to perifh ; and 
unable to withftand the impulfe, he 
ran {preading his arms, and crying 
out to his friend, to leap down from 
the top, and find fafety with him. 
The triend from above heard and o- 
beyed, and catting himfelf from the 
top of the tower into his fellow  fol- 
dier’s arms, both fell a facrifice on the 
fpot ; one being cruihed to death by 
the weight of his companion, and the 
other being dafhed to pieces by the 
greatnefs ot his fall. 
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Dedication of Edrzwards’s Hiftory of Birds. 
"T"O Gop! the one eternal ! the 

incomprehenfible! she omnipref- 
ent! the oroniicient ! and almighty 
creator of all things that exift, from 
erbs immenfurably great, to the nn- 
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nutet points of matter, this atom is 
dedicated and devoted, with all pofli- 
ble gratitude, humiliation, worthip, 
and the higheft adoration both of body 
and mind, by his mof refigned low and 
humble creature, G. Edwards. 
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Barbarity of Mchemet Almedi. 

THIS Monarch was the king of 
Fez. He hada long war to main- 
tain againit fome of the neighbouring 
gations, who had refufed to fubmt 
to histyranny. He had gained over 
them feveral victories, but having af- 
terwards loft a battle, wherein he bad 
expofed his troops with a blind fury, 
they were fo difpirited that they re- 
fufed to go againft the enemy. To 
infpire them with courage, he devifed 
the following ftratagem : Having af- 
fembled fecretly a certain number of 
officers, who were beft affected to him, 
he propofed to them confiderable 
rewards, if they would confent to be 
fhut up fome hours, in graves, as if 
they had been killed in battle; that 
he would leave them fufficient vent 
for breathing, and that when, in 
confequence of a fuperftitious de- 
vice, he defigned cunningly to fpread 
through the army, they fhould hap- 
pen to be interrogated, they were 
to anfwer that they had found, what 
their king had promifed them : That 
they enjoyed the rewards of Martyr- 
dom, and that thofe who fhould inil- 
tate them by fighting valiantly, and 
fhould die in that war, would enjoy 
the fame felicity. The thing was ex- 
ecuted, as he had propofed. He laid his 
moft faithful fervants among the dead, 
covered them with earth, and left 
them a fmall vent for breathing. He 
afterwards entered the camp, and af- 
fembling the principal chiefs about 
midnight, “ you are, faid he, the fol- 
diers of God, the defenders ot the 
faith, and the protectors of truth. 
Prepare to exterminate your enemies, 
who are likewife the enemies of the 
moft high, and depend upon it you 
will never find fo {ure an opportunity 
of being pleafing in his fight. But 
as there may be daflards among you, 
1 am willing to convince them by the 
{ght of a great prodigy. Go to the 
field of battle, afk thofe of your bre- 
thren, who have been killed this day ; 
they will afure you that they enjoy 
the moft perfect happinefs for having 
loft their lives in this war.’ He then 
led them to the field of battle, where 
hecried with all his might—* O af- 
fembly of faithful martyrs, make 
known to us how inany wonders you 
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have feen of the moft high God t’* 
They anfwered, “ We have received 
from the Almighty infinite rewards, 
which the living can have no idea of.”” 
The chiefs, furprifed at this anfwer, 
ran to publifh it in the army ; and 
revived courage in the hearts of the 
foldiers. Whilft this was tranfacied 
in the camp, the king feigning an ec- 
ftafy, caufed by this miracle, remained 
near the graves where his buried fer- 
vants waited their deliverance ; but 
he ftopped up the holes through which 
they breathed, and fent them to re- 
ceive in the other world by this barbar- 
ous ftratagem, the reward they had 
made a declaration of to others. 
Odd Combination of Names. 

DURING the war before la(t, there 
was a fhip called the Terrible, captain’s 
name was Death ; Mr. Devil, lieute- 
nant; Mr. Ghoff, furgeon ; fhe was 
equipt at Execution Dock, and taken, 
(after the moit bloody battle perhaps 
ever fought at fea) by a French Pri- 
vateer, called the Vengeance. 








The enraged Painter. 


A COUNSELLER of Grenada 
having refufed to pay the fum of roo 
ittoles foran image of St. Antonio de 
Dadam which Cano a Spanith artift 
had made for him, he dafhed the Saint 
to pieces on the pavement of his Aca- 
demy ; while the fupid counfeller 
was reckoning up how many piftoles a 
day Cano had earned while the work 
was in hand: ‘* You have been five 
and twenty days carving this image 
of St. Antonio, faid the niggardly 
arithmetician, and the purchafe mo- 
nev demanded being an roo piltols 
yeu have rated your labour, at the 
exorbitant price of four piftoles a day : 
Whilft I, who am your fuperiour, do 
not make half your profits by my ta- 
lents!’”’ Wretch! cried the enraged 
artift, to talk to me of your talents. 
I have been fifty years learning to 
make this ftatue in twenty five days ;”" 
and fo faying, he flung it with the 
utmoft violence upon the pavement. 
The affrighted counfeller efcaped out 
of the houfe with the utmoft precipi- 


tation, concluding that the man who 
was bold enovg! to demolifha faint, 
vould 
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§35 Extrad from Voltaire-—Hiftory of Mira. 


would have very little remorfe in de- 
ftroying a lawyer. 





The burning Rock, and flaming Well of 
Iflamabad. 

N the province of Chitigore, and 
je a mile and half trom the city of 
Iilamabad, is a burning rock that con- 
tinually emits a weak flame from fe- 
veral parts: ‘This flame may be ex- 
tinguithed for a time ; but it foon 
breaks out in contrary directions. 
This rock is of a hard nature ; feems 
to have no unctuous matter in it ; nor 
would a piece of it, broken off near 
near a flaming part, when heated red 
hot, {weat, or difcover any fulphuri- 
ous matter, or even throw cff any 
imoke. Six igches from the burning 


places no heat is difcoverable ; and 
clofe to the rock is a fmall ftream of 
water, that forms a large cafcade over 
part of it dering the rains. The 
burning well is about four miles to 
the (outhward of this rock. It blazes 
on the furface of the water, and 
the people of the country have en. 
clofed it with brick work, in the form 
of a funnel or chimney, which draws 
the flame to a point, and makes it 
burn the fiercer. The flame iffues 
with the water alfo through fome holes 
left in the brick enclofure, which ap. 
ertures are defigned for conveving it 
to an adjacent ciftern ; the water thus 
let out, bubbles like a boiling pot, 
but clofe to the flame is only Juke- 
warm. 
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GENTLEMEN, 





Conceiving it your duty to comply with the requeft of your cuflomers, when a compli- 
ance bas not a direct tendency to injure fociety, I] fend you an extract from a cele- 
brated writer, which Iu ifh you t0 publifb. A. 


EX TRACT from VOLTAIRE. 


AM ofthe religion of all men—of 
that of Socrates, of Plato, of Arif- 
tides, of Cicero, of Cato, of Titus, of 
‘Trajan, of Antoninus, of Marcus 
Aurelius, of Epictetus, and of Jefus. 
[ fay with Epictetus, ** God hath 


created me, God is above me, | teel. 


that he is above all. Wheretore 
fhould I infult him, by attributing to 
him, obfcene thoughts, low actions, 
and infamous defires? I unite in my- 
felf, qualities, every one of which im- 
pofes a duty upon me—man ! citizen 
of the world ! fonot God! brother 
of all men! fon ! hufband ! father ! 
I am called by all thefe names, and 
may I not difhonour one of them | 


H I 





ot eS 


my duty is to praife God in all things, 
to thank him for all, and not to ceale 
to adore him till I ceafe to live. 

I adopt this fentence of Jetus, * love 
God and your neighbour.’ It is the 
eternal law of all men, it is mine, it 
is thus that Tama chriftian. If he 
was an adorer of God, an enemy to 
falfe priefihood, and perfecuted by 
cheats, f unite myfelf with him, I am 
his biother. I will adore God, not 
the frauds of men. I will ferve him 
truly. twill deteft infamous fuper- 
ftition, and I will fincerely attach my- 
felf to true religion to the laft gafp of 
my lite. 
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(Capcluded from pi age 467.) 


wir muft I purfue the flory of 
Mira ? yet | am told that ts is 
incomplete. Are there not numer- 
ous inftances of credulous fair ones 
who believe and are undone ? and will 
not frefh inflances continually occur, 
in fpite of reafon and ia fpite of ar- 
gument ? Such is the foit flexible 


yielding female, who derives her 
greate ftcharms, and her principal im- 
perfections, from the fame fource. 
Such are we deligned by Nature, and 
Nature mutt be obeyed. 

It was during the tumult of her 
thoughts, a tumult raifed by the tear 
of loiing Melmoth, and wintien tor 
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TTifory of Mira. 


her father, that this artful feducer had 
prevaile d. He had eflimated the full 
force of her mind, in the niceft bal- 
ance: He had the molt exquilite ac- 
vaintance with her fenfibility, and 
repofleflions in his favour; and from 
ali thefe confiderations, had formed 
his fcheme. His victory was com- 
plete ; joy filled his heart, but he was 
too great a mafter of himfelf to per- 
mit itto animate hiseyes. “Thewhirl- 
wind raifed in Mira’s. mind by the 
contending paflions, which the artful 
deluder had purpofely excited, was 
not foon appeafed ; and Niclmoth 

referved tus firit character. ie 
Scetienes blamed himifelf for the ex- 
tremes to which he was driven by 
circumftances peculiar and inexplica- 
ble ; fometimes foothed her tortured 
mind by the moft endearing exprel- 
fions ; then, again, with a frantick 
violence, would roufe her fears by 
defcribing the refolution and obth- 
nacy of his father. In fhort, her 
mind was an inftrument of which he 
underftood the full compafs, and 
could command the fmalleit firing 
with matchiefs dexterity. Mira, in 
general, replied with her tears, and 
jometimes endeavoured, in the molt 
foothing manner, to calm his tranf- 
ports. He fucceeded in his great aim, 
viz..to fhow that this ftep was as re- 
pugnant to his delicacy as it could be 
to hers; and that he was only com- 
pelled to it by his fear of lofing her 
entirely. 

In this difpofition, he brought her 
to an old manfion, of which fome 
rooms had been prepared for her re- 
ception. ‘The reftexhibitedagloomy, 
bleak, and defolate appearance. The 
great gate creaked on its hinges, and 
unwillingly admitted its new inhubi- 
tants ; and a furly houfe dog, at the 
farthe?t limit of his chain, uttered a 
deep ineffectual roar. Mira’s heart 
funk at this profpect ; but, with her 
Melmoth, fhe thought even a defart 
would fmile, and a cot be as re{plen- 
dent as a palace. Our travellers 
were received by a woman of feeming 
elegance ; but her form was that of a 
blafted fir. Its height alone remains 
to fay that it was once the monarch 
of the wood ; its branches are dimi- 
mifhed, and its foliave decay ed. Thus 
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the houfe keeper of Melmoth only 
preferved her form ; the brilliancy of 
her eyes, the bloom of her complex. 
lon, were no more. Me!moth intro« 
duced Mira to Mrs. Gibfon ; the 
ftory was fimple and eafily told, but 
it was deceitful, and calculated to lull 
the deluded Mira into a fatal fecuri- 
ty on the honour of a man who could 
act with fo much benevolence and 
humanity. Mrs. Gibfon was faid to 
be the widow of an officer, who, on 
the plains of Minden, had faved his 
father’s lite, at the expenfe ot his own. 
Her fon was now in the army, and 
bore a confiderable commitfion, pur- 
chaied by Melmoth ; andthe mother, 
ealy and comfortable in her circume- 
flances, from his bounty, was fuppof- 
ed to preter the folitude of the coun- 
try, from the weaknefs of her {pirits 
occalioned by the lofs of her hufband 
and a favourite daughter. 

Such was the flory poured iato the 
eager ear of Mira. Her foul, fora 
moment, torgot her own woes to drop 
the tear of compaflicn: Her heart, 
for a time, overlooked her own fituae 
tion to lament that of Mrs. Gibfon. 
Our experienced readers will not 
want to be informed of the truth ¢ 
and we would not wound the inno- 
cent mind but to guard it from impo- 
fition. Mrs. Gibion was, indeed, an 
elegant woman ; but nothing lefs than 
a woman of virtue. She had moved 
in the higher {phere of proftitution, 
and was now compelled to adminifter 
to thofe pleafures in which fhe could 
no longer join. Before they had fet 
down to a neat ruftick fupper, Mel- 
moth had difpatched a fpecial meflen- 
ger to Mr. Digby, informing him 
that his daughter was well and hap- 
py ;*that the caufe of her abience 
would foon be explained to Its fatis- 
faction. ‘This was the meflage, but 
the fervant received fecret orders to 
repair to town, and hire elecanf, but 
private lodgings, and was then to re- 
turn with a letter, as from her father, 
whofe hand had been imitated on this 
oceafion, with the greateft exactnefs. 
Mira now fat down at table with more 
eafe than the had felt for fome hours. 
She was in the power of a (tranger, 
but he was‘the man whom her foul 
pr -ferred ; {he was Ciftant from her 

father, 
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father, but under the protection of a 
woman (for fo the thought her) of 
honour. Melmoth’s heart then be- 
gan to anticipate fuccefs, and his eyes 
flathed VW th a da ywerous luftre. 7 hey 
foon afterwards retired. Mrs. Gib- 
fon fhowed Mifs Digby a room, from 
which a door led to hers ; and al! the 
doors were fecured by locks. Mira, 
careful from prudence rather than an 
apprehenfion of danger, locked the 

oors with care, and ilept with toler- 
able compofure. Inthe morning they 
met again with fmiles, and two days 
were {pent without fufpicion. 

Mira, however, could not help ob- 
ferving, that, thouch her father’s 
houfe was not more than twenty miles 
diftant, the had not vet heard of the 
meffenger. Mrs. Gibfon toe . though 
her behaviour was not very exception- 
able, betrayed a levity rather tncon- 


j } } =: o»} > . 
fittent with her charaéter ; talked of 
plealure as the Ingheft gratification, 


and the end of human exiflence ; of 
the leoal barstoit, with a farcaftick 
fneer, and at times, her difcourfe 
would wander, asif by accident, into 
particular ceferiptions, not very con- 
fifient with decorum, even among in- 
dividuals of the fame fex. When 
Mira would look grave, the would 
call her pretty little prude, tell hee 


’ 
that marriage would open her ev Sy 
and that innocent jefts were llowed 
by the moftfcropulous. On the third 
night, Mrs. Gibfen, in this way, 
would ffay till fhe was in bed; Mira, 
ina eayer humour than ufual, did 
not difcourage the converfation, and 


take fii ind beat w a convulfive 
vibration. Mrs. Giblon at laft left 
er, and ve the welcome fienal to 
Melmoth,v ho had elfablithed that {pe- 
ce ( ( I ‘ ny wit? - NO Cy 
wit! uu i } natlkrench 
admira! Vicimoth knew t 1 little 
folitude v l not injure his caufe 3 
fo that Mr Gibion was feemingly 
afleep betor r coor was fof O- 
pen ! and anot! bat pun ! ic- 
cretiy pping to take poltieflion of 
his | i Py n } of NI 

( fon's vilit to Mira, the interime- 
‘ t or had t b | Ta ed { 
Meim thhad ad inc to it, | rN\T:- 
1a began to take the alarin As the 





of Mira. 


firft door was opened fecretly, its noif4 
was not diftinguifhed ; and the inno- 
cent victim thought it was only her 
neighbour, who had already threaten. 
ed to fleep with her. She called out, 
‘“‘Isit you, Mrs. Gibfon ?” a foft 
““ Yes,’ undiftinguifhable almoft, was 
the only anfwer ; and the pretended 
female was in a moment in her arms, 
Mira began unmediately to fcream, 
to call to her companion ; but fhe 
pretended to be buried in the moft 
profound oblivion, and returned no 
aniwer. Her ftrength was of little 
avail, and her ruin was foon com- 
pleted. 

Such had been the effects of Mrs. 
Gibfon’s converfation, that Mira’s re- 
fiftance was weakened, and the citadel 
was betrayed by its governour, while 
its relources were yet entire. But fo 
deeply was Melmoth’s plan laid, that 
all her efforts would have had_ no ef- 
feét: Mrs. Gibfon herfelf was pre- 
pared to take an aétive part in her 
ruin ; but this was prevented by her 
previous care. Itis, perhaps, gen- 
erally true, that more women are ru- 
ined by indifcreet connections with 
their own fex, than by the moft art. 
ful feduétions of omrs : Many canop- 
pofe an open attack, who yeild to a 
treachery, which, from fufpecting no 
danger, they do not attempt to avoid. 
Was it this flate of mind ? was it lore, 

eniual pafiion, that now 
influenced the conduct of Mira? Af- 
ter afew tears and reproaches, the 
again yielded to the defires of Mel- 
moth, and the rifing fun found her a 
willing viétim in his poflefion. Whea 
he left her, Mrs. Gibfon returned, 
bore her firit repro ches with patience, 
and then turned her few remaining 


" + ° | 
fcrupties into ridicule. 


Ora more ie 


Such was the 
fudden debafement of Mira’s mind, 
that fhe could even be reconciled to 
! Jet no woman 
fay, Lam firmly and obftinately vir- 
tcous; for a few hours, even a mo- 
mentary Sumber of the moft rigid 
( 
/ 


. 
hate | wretch 


ution may be fatal. Noone 1s fo 
fe as fhe who thinks it is pofible that 
fhe may fall. 

It was now time for the fecond part 
ofthe plot. Mira’s terrcrs had been 
calmed by the ufual arts, irrefiftible 
pations, violent love, the moft un- 

fullied 
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fuliied honour, and the mof unequi- 
vocal promifes of repairing this in- 
voluntary error by a fubfequent mar- 
riage, when the meffenger returned. 
He had returned indeed the evening 
before ; but, as her fate was at tlie 
crifis, it was neceffary that the fuc- 
cefs of this infernal fcheme fhould in- 
fluence the future plan. ‘Iwo letters 
had been coniequently prepared, and 
that now delivered denounced al! the 
vengeance which the moft irreconcila- 
ble anger can inflict. It was the 
leaft cutting pagt that he would ice her 
uo more, nor again think of her if he 
could avoid it. 

Her fears and terrors were aweken- 
el alfo by the meffenger’s news ; that 
a warrant had been granted againtt 
Melmoth, and was only not ferved, 
from the want of the chief juftice’s 
authority, for which an exprefs had 
been fent to London ; that their re- 
treat was fufpected, and that the fo- 
reft, inwhich this retreat was conccal- 
ed, was furrounded by {pies. It Mel- 
moth was taken, it was fuggefted that 
the event would be fatal. This was 
enough to alarm Mira, who {till lov- 
ed him with the moit unbounded af- 
fection ; and with the moft anxious pre- 
cautions they fet out at night, Mira 
now alone with Melmoth, for Lon- 
don. Relays of horfes, pofted in the 
moft retired roads, to an unconcerned 
paffenger feemingly harnailed to carts, 
and their form, concealed by the coarf- 
eft and moft clumfy trappings, were 
occationally joined to their carriage ; 
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and they arrived in the metropolis, 
fafe in the ready furnithed lodgings, 
about feven in the morning. na 

In this (tate Mira, now no longer 
ferupulous, lived with Melmoth ; 
but her virtue had only been ftifled 
by her love. Confinement foon 
brought on confumptive complaints, 
which were ageravated by remortfe at 
her own mifconduat. The ebriety of 
the fervant informed her of part of 
the contrivances, and the fudden ill- 
nefs and remorfe of Mrs. Gibfon ex. 
plained the reft. In her delirium the 
raved again{ft Melmoth in the mot 
bitter terms. Melimoth truly loved 
her, and had only acted in that man- 
ner from the fugyveftons of ambition : 
It was Iris wilh, it was neceflary to his 
advancement, to be allied to an hon- 
ourable houfe. lait fhe had no 
longer ftrength to { ipport her fury, 
and fhe funkinto acalmnefs. Hethen 
appeared before her, and offered her 
any reparation for his wrongs: Am- 
bition then feemed a childith pageant, 
and he was wholly abforbed by love. 
At latt the contented to become his 
wife; her foul was comforted by 
thinking this fome fatisfaction. The 
clergyman had fearcely performed the 
laft office when the expired ; and her 
tather, as well as her feducer, foon 
followed her to the grave. Can an 
event fomourntul want any reflections ? 
Can a tale like this want a moral ? 
J think not, therefore fhall only add, 
that { am your's, 
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CONCISE DESCRIPTION of various ANIMALS, 


nite 2) RY. 


arrantre / Ay NA TURALITS 


under the Orders VERMES and MOLLUSCA, 


\ JHEN we confider the ftation of 
animals which inhabit the dee; 

we need not wonder that this part 

nature has not been thoroughly 


trated, innumerable fig res of their 
Fs . 7 
hebit ‘tions have been correcily deli. 


) 


neated, but many of the inhabitants 


are not fufficientlhy known. By this 

it may appear, shat our naturali(ts 

= b . a : > 

Have been creates painters than pis 

lofophers, fave the nimitable Argen- 
‘ " ' ) 

Fille, whofe knowledve and labour a- 


dorn the age and country which gave 
him birth. ‘The immortal Linnzus, 
with infinite judgment, las exhibited 


isement of the teffaceous ani- 


an arrans 
mals, not only generically analagous 
to the animals themfelves, but has 
preiery d the diftinciiv characters of 
their habitations likewtle, which is 
C rtai iy the n it {cient fick method : 
and though cert iin perfons have taken 
the libe riy to eriticize the works of 
this wonder/ul man, they are as much 
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} ~as ; — 
in brilliancy of wit 


nferiour to him 
udgome nt, as 


i 
and fol: ity of 3 ag 
worm 1s to the evening fiar. 

Lhe animals generally arrang 
der the Order Mollufca, may not be 


perhaps fo numereus a commonly 
Imayine d; torthis reat » many ofr 
them may | inhabitants of ftheils 
whofe ufual abode nthe deptlis of 


the ocean, and may have been forced 
~ } } i} 9 mc} . 
from their hold in an hoftile manner, 
by animals more powertul than them- 
{elves ; and having efcay “ the enémy 
have rifen to the furface 


f 
9 nd, by the 
hardenin r nature of the air, may have 


acquired a toughnels tothe r fkin, and 
hkewile ftrength fufficient to float or 
chsh: a accCoraing to the feverai pre- 


th which nature may have 


—_ 


€ — ¢ rp ei In fhort, their exter- 
nal appearance ftrongly enforces my 


opinion, and moft efpecially when we 
contider that the animals of the Mol- 
lufca bear fo {trong a refemblance in 
form and generick character to thofe 
inhabiting thells, and that they all are 


capable of contraction and expanfhon. 
The animals arrangced under the or- 
ders Vermesand Molliufea, internally 


are endued with innumerable muicles, 
winch give them the peculiar proper- 


ty of increaling or diminifhing their 
volume. ‘Therr various endowments, 
coin) it oO} tent » Peculiar 
ways of life, and manner of procur- 
ine their fubliitenc are matters of 


entertainment ; while they produce 
in the heart the fublime reflection of 
the infinite wifdom and power of the 
Mott High, in endowing every animal 
ary requitites , and fix- 
ing the places of their abode accord- 
we tothe tafk and function he has 
been pied 1 to frame them for. Va- 
i ‘their puriuits 5 one preys on 
moft numerous fall a 
to thofe an mals “ hich are more 
ife and decreafe are 


as 
- 


— ot bet 
» 
a 


proport to their hazards ; and 
he full mplement of every genus is 


lete every link in the 
' - . 
lain of nature. Perhaps the firit 
aufe of our little acquaintance with 


his part of the work of God isina 

great meafure due to our pride, by 
locking down wiih c ntempt r dil- 
revard on animals, va yy in our ideas 
c 


, 
} 
ned W orth icis »y DY bein 


: : 
2 idl Peluoy - 
+ a 


Tatesval 
8 Natura 





ed from Ne 
perties ; 
of the: 


in their nature and pro. 
but let us take a nearer view 
u, and our admiration will in- 
creale as Our ignorance wears away, 
and the mind fhall beconx illumined ; 
and in the holy exultation of our 
hearts, we thall cry aloud, O Ged how 
wonderous are thy works ! 

i he Cordiu prerces through the 
clay with the fame facility as a fith 
does the water, and by which perfo. 
rations are made tour the water to pats 
through and torm {fprings : Others, 
of the ‘fame genus, infinuate themfelves 
into the muicles of the Naftern travel. 
ler; while fome infeft the livers of 
the Herring and freth water Pike, 
‘The Afcaris penctrates the putrifying 
roots of plants, and the human intef- 
tines. ‘Lhe Lumbricus bores the 
earth and fands of the fea, and isan 
excellent bait for fithing. The Faf- 
ciola feeds on the livers of fheep, and 
is often vomited up by them in brooks, 
where they drink, and, in all probabil- 
itv, occalions the rot, or no doubt 
fome diforder not lefs fatal to thefe 
harmlefs, ufeful animals : May they 
not be occalion of the {pots which 
we often fee in their livers ?, The &)- 


phunculus lodges under the rocks, 
and through its tu > ilar mouth takes 
in with the fea v -the minute ant. 


malcula, which  adiliaaes its nouriihe- 
ment, iguirting out again the utelefs 
water. Leeches, though great plagues 
to fif and animals on which they fx, 
are yet produceive of great good whea 
medicinally applied to draw off the 
infpellated blood. ane Myxine enters 
the mouth of the r captive fith, 
when caught by a n: Lokl line, devours 
its whole intide, and leaves the bare 
{kin asthe fithermen’s prey. 

We are now arrived at the fecond 
Order, the Mollufca, or Soft, of which 
we will likewife take a review. ‘The 
Slug, which begins the Order, con- 
fumes the roots and leaves of plants, 
trees, &c. but affords food to many 
birds, as ravens, rooks, &c. and the 
Amber Slug has been 1 commended 
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Wrapped r und asit were With a cloak, 
protected | il }I ilitie nature Ras 
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fea weeds, and is greedi ily devoured 
by the Porpoile. Thus it | lainly Ap 
pears, that whatev er poilonous guail- 
tics fome animals may poffe{s with re- 
gard to mankind, the y may neverthe- 
lefs be harmici{s and even nourithing 
food to other creatures ; for a fatlor 
hap pening to take a Laplyfia, in the 
Mediterranean, it gave him fuch in- 
ftantaneous and excruciating pain as 
to cawfe an inflammation, and the poor 
man loft his arm ; and to fenfible are 
the filhermen of the poifonous quality 
of the mucus which oozes from its bo- 
dy, that they will not on any account 
touch it. 

The Doris is furnithed with eyes in 
the manner of the land Snail, trails a- 
mong the rocks, feeds on weeds, cor- 
allines, &c. and falls a prey to Crabs, 
Star fith, the Cuttle, &c. This genus 
accords with the Limax in motion, 
and the animals belonging to it, fuld- 
ing themfelves up when at reft. 

Lhe Apbrodita, remarkable for the 
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- auty of the velvetty down which a- 

orns the whole genus, crawls ainong 
bs rocks by the aflifiance of its feet, 
fimilar in conflruction to thofe of the 
Caterpillar tribe ; exifts upon imall 
thell fth ; and, in its turn, becomes 
delicious food to many of its marine 
neighbours. 

"Lhe Nereis contains animals of va- 

rious fize : fome iavilibly minute, 
yet afford fubliltence to many fiuall 
marine animnalcula ; thole lodge in the 
interflices of the fcales of fithes, and 
perhaps exifton the mucous matter 
which oozes from their bodies ; oth- 
ers of greater magnitude enter the 
tubular lodging of the Serpule and 
Teredines, and: deftroy the inhabitants 
thereot ; while the Geant Nereis, the 
largett of this tribe, bores holes in the 
piles driven down in the fea, and 
thereby undermining the work, effects 
its deitruction. ‘Thefe animals beara 
flrong refemblance in form to the 
land Juli. | To be continued. | 
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j From the 
4 NCHANT ING woman! When 


1 catt my eyes on your heavenly 


form, when I behold the varied and 
fo multiplied graces of the lip, the 
cheek, the hair and the bofom ; I then 


call you the pacifier and reftorer of 
man, and the prettieft work of nature. 

Sweet it is indeed to behold the 
unfullied fnow on the freth rofes, a 
black eye rolling in eloquent gyra- 
tions, the foft botom heaving in = 
ternate fufpiration, the lock of d, 
and the Cupid incircled mouth, trom 
whence darts are conflaatly enutted 
Which go through the hearts of the 
mott obdurate. 

Yes, beauty is a holy beam of hea- 


‘ 


£ 
t 


ven, Which fafcinates the mind to it, 
diftilling into it with fweetett incanta- 
tion, ahoney which makes {weet every 
other bitter, and diffuling by its fac- 
red unknown power the ‘molt | with. 
mate plealure through every fenfe. 
But O fair ones, as it fometimes 
hay pens that the fraudulent and gree- 


dy merchant practifes upon a clear 


gials, making it appear a ruby oradi- 
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amond, fodo you fabricate falfe beau. 
ty, and take in the credulous and un- 
fufpecting. 

iow often over a colourlefs cheek, 
a pale and diftorted tace, and a freck- 
led fkin, does the colour ot youth dif- 


fufe a radiancy not their own. It is 
diffufed at mid day, but born for a 


few hours alone, it inevitably perifhes 
at midnight. 

This Lidia knows ; an indifcreet 
unfufpected figh ot whole too 
near appr oachi ng lover halt undid the 
beauty of her face e, even as the white 
and frozen marble of the mountain is 
melted by the tepid breath of the iouth 
wind. 


an { 


This knows the wife of Damon, 
whofe hufband finding a different 
morning face from that he hae bar- 
pained for, immediately tued out a 


bill of divorce, alled git iy that an er- 
ror of the perfon is a ju ftifiable caufe 
- feparation. 

"7 his ks ows—but if T could hope, 
© my ir ~ny ones, that you wo ld 
not be it ill |, 1 would tell you ; and 

why 
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why fhould TI not hope, fince the whom 
I do not draw has no right to be an- 
gry, and tor the others I do not care : 
I will vo on then to relate a very cu- 
rious aud ridiculous accident. 

April had now tor ten feafons re- 
gularly reclothed the country with 
flowers, and for ten feafons had the 
ngorous blaft of winter done them a- 
way, fince Dorinda (as it a lye could 
arreit the never flagging wing of time) 
had ftopped at herthirtieth year. But 
mm vain does the endeavour to deceive 
herfeif and others ; the unrelenting 
looking glafs tells her that the beaute- 
ous teafon of love is gone by for her ; 
and if the looking glafs is d fp ifed, the 
reads it {till more diftinctly in thee ves 
of the young men, which no longer 
brighten at her approach. 

Unattended to, neglected, and a- 
bone, now the mounts the fteps of the 
noify theatre ; alone fhe fhews her- 

ifin the box ; no longer do hun- 
dreds of amorous eyes fix upon her to 
obtain a look or afmile; no longe: 
do the beaus crowd to furprize her at 
her toilet ; the gilded coaches no 
longer ftand in long order, expectant 
of her coming out ; and in the cham- 
bers, once fo proud of the noife that 
prevailed there, obtains filence and 
languid quiet 
‘Lhere the fits, penGve and immerf- 
d in protound grief, w ith (inftead ot 
ie train of bowing courtiers wh o once 
attended) the mo nb uf and parrot on 
one fide , and the little dog on the oth, 
er, to one of lial the difpenfes a 
word, and to the other a look. And 
as the imitative monkey begins to play 
with the fan, in the fame manner a3 
Silvio did, and the parrot, though in 
a note a little lefs hur lan, repeats the 
tender fayings which ufed to be ut- 
tered by the perjured Amintor, the 
tear ilartin g in her eye, and cafting a 
melancholy look, firft upon the one, 


eo, 
. 
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then on the other, the fays, 

“ What then t that I am to do? 
© Love! what is it that thou ad- 

*¢ Shall I enter the aflemblies of the 
young, 1 tenanted by my proud ri- 
vals, and endure the tau ; and 
mockeries preparing for me by every 
petulant pert the, t \ \ 
Cras Uiere Sha! l, where I once 


reigned fo abfolute and uncontroled, 
have fcarce one from p ity to fit down 
by me? Or fhall | take myfelf to the 
dark and unfrequented chambers of 
the elder matrons, there to fee, amid@ 
encomiums on the fober good fenfe of 
old age, and complaints « of the folly 
and madnefs of young people, fatigue 
in every eye, anda yawn cn every 
lip 2”” 

Thus fpoke Dorinda to herfelf, her 
unfteady and uneafy thoughts fluctu- 
ating firft to the one fide, then tothe 
other, as during the conteft of two ri. 
val winds, the voung tree firft touches 
the ftony f . with its forehead, then 
ftraightens again, and throws i Its p roud 
leaves hen art the air. 

Atlength the myfterious labours of 
the toilet atchieved, the charms if not 
renewed, at leail repaired, and the 
hour, the (once fo dear, now fo dole- 
tul) hour, of dinner to the poor and 
fober, but breakfaft to the gay world, 
arrived ; behold the door open, and 


+ 


‘the unexpected form of the young, 


beautiful and well drefled Eurifo en- 
tered the room; Eurifo, Dorinda’s 
relation, who had juft left fchool, and 
was come of courfe to pay her a vilit 
of civility. 

As an ancient hawk who has, fora 
long time, in vain endeavoured to 
move its infirm wings in fearch of 
food, if chance it fee the juit fledged 
pigeon ellaying its ill atfured flight 
over the vatt plain, iilues immediate- 
ly from the neft, and as hatftily as it 
can, throws itfelf on the ealy prey; 
fo does this old miftrefs in the fchool 
of coquetry ule every artifice to en- 
tangte the young man, juft efcaped 
from the rod of heavy pedant, and 
who hitherto had converfed with no 
woman fave Letbia and Neara. 

But no fooner had the talfe rofes 
and concerted {miles done their work, 
and made Dorinda fure ot her pur- 
pofe (like! . n,who, finding himfelf the 
vir of a larg fortune, af- 


far } 
ter having feen ruina id n ulery itare 


. i. ; . 
unex pecied 
t 


.s 


him in the face in confequence of 
fcuandering and diilipation, deter- 
mines, as his fpirits are recovering, 
and joy illumines his countenance, to 
tuke better care than he 


> has done be- 
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And, becaufe fhe knows, that long 
continued peace enervates the mind, 
and is hurtful to love, whofe tore h, 
like coals in black{m ith’s forge, is but 
too apt to ears dull, ifa litle Ze1 ph- 
irus of contradiction does net fan the 
flame, and keep itin motion ; fhe one 
day picked a quarrel with her lover. 

Nor was any excufe allowed ; but 
forrowful and de {pairing of obtaining 
pardon, he was te rced to leave the 
room, and return difconfolate and de- 

{ponding to his own home. 

There, f foolifh and inexperienced 
boy as he was, belie eving her anger 
true, nor eafy to be appeated, he paf- 

fed a long black night without fleep ; 
or as {con as the morn began to 
{catter dew from her wheels, walked 
out, dubious and uncertain where to 
rove. 

Sut Love, who led him, and had 
better things in ftore for him than he 
thought of for himielf, carried him to 
the well known door of Dorinda, 
which, at length, being opened, un- 
knowing where he was, what he did, 
or what he wanted, he entered, and 
afcended the ftai rs 5 when hearing a 
noilfe, and neither daring togo or ftay, 
he hid himfelf in a clofet which com- 
municated with the drefling room. 

Dorinda, juft awakened from a de 
licious dream, which reprefented him 
penitent at her feet, foon after arriv- 
ed, with the {mile of fatisfaction fill 
on her face, and the lips pouted out 
in the act of pron uncing his pardon. 
‘Thrice fhe wiped her eyes with her 
white hand, thi n rung her bell ; and 
fat down, with Phillis” at her fide, at 
the torge of beauty. 

Ah, what is it that thou art fitting 
down for! Stop, ill fated fair one, 
ftop! Ah, if thou kneweft who is 
h dd en there, and that, fhorn of its 
wonted pall: dium, thy face is about 
to offer itfelf naked and defencelefsto 
the looks of thy exploring lover, thou 
wouldit freeze with horror at the dread 
of the fate which awaits thee. 

As the countryman, who returnin r 
to his fields after the ftorm is p aft, 
finds eve ry tree torn up by the roots, 
and every appearance of the fpot fo 
changed that he does not know. that 
he 1S treading onit : fo the young 


? 


Hun , having before hiseyesthis: tnerh- 
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ing apparition, flared at her from 
head to foc t, but did not recog! lize 
her for Defpina, or diilinguith a fin- 
iture of the well known face 
but, feeing quite different features and 
a quite different complection, he 
thought that it was another woman 
and not Defpina, for which reafon he 
did not move from the place where he 
was hid, hoping that when fhe was 
gone away the true Defpina would 
come. 

But lo the myflerious altar, 
to Vanity, fands revealed! Lo the 
powders, the paftes, the paint with 
which fhe makes herfelf white, and 
the paint with which fhe makes herfelf 
red, are difplayed ; before this altar, 
Defpina every morning fits down and 
builds herfelf from head to foot. 

And now the work goes brifkly on; 
a Cupid takes poit on the cheek, the 
brea{t refumes its white, the lips res 
fume their vernillion. As when fite 
ting at the loom of a fkilful painter, 
we {ce firft the cy s take birth under 
his flilful pencil , then the red cheeks, 
then the lips, and then the heir. 

A full hour had the toilfome labour 
cone on, when the concealed lover firft 
began to difcover in her fome appear- 
ance of the true Defpina ; he hefitates 
and doubts a li ittle, aad it feems to be 
the face of his fair one ; but frefh ap- 
pearances every moment difcover the 
truth, now a falfe tooth reenters the 
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facred 


mouth, the trefies grow gold unde 
the grey powder, and the fides and 


breaft {well with matter not their own. 

Like a Dutch merchant, who, long 
expectant of a thip charged with trea- 
fures on which his all depends, every 
day returning to the fea fhore, there 
looks and trembles, and after long ex- 
pectation feems to fee her at a dif- 
tance ; firft he difcovers the keel rif- 
ing as it were out of the bofom of the 
fer , then the fwelled fails, the painted 
prow, and at length he hears the noile 
of the crew. 

Who can defcribe how the hidden 
lover ftood petrified with aftonifhment, 
blufhing at the flame at whic h! hn e had 
lichted up the torch of love, and con- 
cerned to think that he was truly en- 
amoured with the contents of all ‘thefe 
little boxes. 

Quick as lightning he darted from 
vie 
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the hiding place, but not in the atti- 
tude of a fuppliant, nor as yet as one 
frightened at the mytterics to which 
he had been privy, but like one cured 
in a minute of the wound he had car- 
ried about him a long time. Then 
bold and ereét, without taking any 
notice of Deipina, he thus addretied 
himfelf to the gilded altar : 

Ye fucred vafes, paftes, pomatums 
and pulvillio’s ! lo where 1 bend de- 
voted at your fhrine ; accept my grat- 
ulations ; and as it is ye only whom I 
have ferved, fo deign to keep conceal - 
ed the ardency of the vows I have paid 
you. So may you be bk Ted in a bet- 
ter concealment of your effects, if, in 
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after times, any fimple youth, like me, 
aliured by your divine eflence, offers 
homage to the refplendent divinity ye 
encompals—he bowed, turned upon 
his heel, and went out of the.room, 
Defpine had not the ftrength to ftop 
him, fhe remained motionlefs, looked 
at her confidant, and, for a time, was 
on the point of running mad. 

What became of her after fo terri. 
ble an adventure, fame rclates ina 
different way. Some fay, that in lefs 
than a year fhe died of grief ; others, 
that, forgetful of her late detection, 
in lefs than a month the fet herfelfte 
feek for new adventures. 
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REMARKS onthe ENC 
[By Noa Wr ES 
(Continued fr 
KA is curious to obferve w hat impor- 
tant changes in language are fome- 
times introduced by circumflances 
altogether foreignor accidental. ‘Thus 
in modern mercantile ftile, a draft or 
bill of ,exchange is honored by the 
payor, when it is accepted and paid. 
fn this phrafe honor is become 
nonimous with accept. The word 
bonor was introduced by an excefs of 
politenefs ; the refpect or complai- 
fance due to the drawer being expreil- 
ed as if transferred to the bill drawn. 
Where a draft is made upon a man 
who does not owe the drawer, but 
who, itis fuppofed, will pay it on 
principles of friendfhip or commer- 
cial confidence, the drawer may be 
faid to be honcred by the payment. 
But to fay a-debtor Aonors a bill by 
paying it, that is, a debtor Aoners his 
creditor by paving him his juft dues, 
is an excefs of complaifance and an 
affront to lar euace. It is to be with- 
ed that fuch affeciacion of civility were 
difcountenanced, that words might 
retain their own proper meening. 
@ Did a merchant ever figenify his ac- 
ceptance of a bill, by writing upon it, 
receeved and honored this———day of 
——? It is not probable ; and fome 
time or other cood fenfe will bring 
back our merchants to the ufe of the 
plain correét la accepe 
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m page 424. ) 
fuch a perfon, the word honor is mif- 
applied. ‘There area very few in- 
{tances when it is an honor to a perfon, 
to convey a letter tor him ; but it is 
alwaysa favor, an act of kindnefs, 
An extreme of politenefs has intro- 
duced this abufe of words. 
There is fometimes a confufion in 
the ufe of the words /wjec? and ob- 
f rinflance, goods, wares and 
merch indize are calied the objects of 
revenu, which to me appeers inac- 
curate. ‘The articles on which a rev- 
enu is raifed, ar the fubjects of rev- 
enu ; the purpofes to which it is ap- 
plied, are the odje%sofrevenu. Goods 
are the fubjec?s ; payment of debts, and 
fupport of government, are the objects ot 
revenu. In fhort, the articles on 
which are fubjects; the articles or 
purpofes to which are the objects. 
Intelligible and intelligent are alfo 
frequently confounded. We often 
heer perfons fay of another, he is a 
very intelligible man, when it 1s ment 
he is a man of undevfanding, that is, an 
intelligent man. An intelizgible man, 
isone who may be eafily underflood 
by others ; an inielligent man is one 
who has knowlege o1 underftanding. 
An intelligent man underflands: An 
intelligible wan may be underflood. 
Nothing is more common 11 OUF 
courts, than the ufe of the word ev- 
dence lor witnefs, The perfon whe 
teflihes 
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teltifies is called an evidence, and not, 
unfrequently by men of confiderable 
eminence. But it is equally common 
to ufe the word evidence tor tefl:mory, 
a pevjon gives his evidence. Vhs confu- 
fiun of terms is altogether inexcufable 
among profeftional men ; for technical 
language thould always becorrect. 

The perfon declaring is a wwitne/s ; 
what he declares, is his teflimony ; the 
effect of what he declares, is evidence. 
Evidence is the effect of tfimony in 
producing conviction, or it is the 
proof arifing out of teflimony. The 
diftinétion will be clearly obvious in 
this concife phrafe, the evidence produc- 
ed by the teflimony of the witacfs. 

The oath adminiftered to witneffes 
in this State runs thus—‘ you {wear 
that the evidence you thall give to this 
court, fhall be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Here the word ewidence is very impro- 
per ; for how can a man {wear to his 
evidence ! Or can a man fay what ef- 
fect his declarations will have on an- 
other’s mind, in making a thing evi- 
dent. The oath fhould run thus, ** you 
{wear to declare to this court the 
truth, the whole truth,’ &c. or, “ you 
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fwear that the f/flimony you hhall give 
to this court,” &c. Whatever carelefl= 
nefs may have done in introducing 
fuch confuiion of words into ufe, the 
diftinctions ought te be known and 
obferved. 

In anew country like America, it 
isof confequence that words fhould 
have one uniform meaning through 
the country. It is a misfortune that 
the word Cow has very different fig- 
nifications in different (tates. In Maf- 
fachufetts, and Connecticut, General 
Court is the conftitutional name of the 
Tegiflature ; in Maryland and Virgi- 
nia, General Court is the conftitutional 
name of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
I have known perfons in converfations 
led into material errors by this differ- 
ence. The word court, traced back 
to antiquity, is found to fignify the af- 
femblies or councils of men, who, in 
ages of fimplicity, had both legiflative 
and judicial powers ; as the county 
courts or fhire motes of the Saxonsin 
England, and the cortes of Spain. 
But it is to be regretted that in this 
country, the word fhould have diftinct 
and oppofite fignifications. N. W. 

{ To be continued. } 
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CCIX., 
NTELLECTUAL and conftitu- 
tional devotion are widely different. 

The firft is tteady as day Fight; the laft 
is perpetually fhifting, like the co- 
Jours which decorate an evening fky. 
CCX. 
_ THE man who is rationally devout 
is like the fetting or the rifing fun. 
The enthufiaft may be compared to 
the fame bright orb in its meridian 
{plendour. The former conflantly 
fhines with a mild Jufire, and attra&s 


the efleem of all the fober part of 


mankind ; the latter blazes with fo 
much fiercenefs, that he very often 
fcorches thofeé who come within his 
reach. 
CCXTI. 

ILL nature is often miflaken for 
wit, as buffoonery is fer humour. 
To fay fevere things, and tocut up cha- 
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racters with the roughnefs of a butch- 
er, is in the power of the dulleit peo- 
ple in the world, but very few have 
the art of diflecting them with the ad- 
drefs of a fkilful anatomitt. 

CCXII. 

THE love of a libertine is like the 
bravery of a bacchanal ; furious but 
flathy ; violeat wile it lafts, but foon 
over. 

CCXIil. 

IT isto be apprehended that fu- 
perftition, being a veneration con- 
tracted by folly for nonfenfe, can be 
converted to no ufe without the in- 
tervention of knavery ; and what 
kind ef purpofe it will then be made 
to ferve, is left to the reflection of 
every fenfidble and honeft man. 

CCKXIV. 

IN the fame degree that a thought 
is warmer, an exprefion will be bright. 
Cc 
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er, and as that is more ftrong, this, 
will become more perfpicuous : Like 
glafs in the furnace, which grows to 
agreater magnitude and refines toa 
greater clearnefs, ouly as the breath 
within is more poweriul, and the heat 
more intente. 
CCXV. 

TO fet about acquiring the habit 
of meditation and ftudy late in life, 
is like getting into a go-cart with a 
grey beard, and learning to walk 
when we have loft the ufe of our legs. 
In general, the foundations of aa hap- 
py old age muft be laid in youth ; and 
in particular, he who has not culti- 
vaied his reafon young, will be utter- 
ly unable to improve it old. 

CCXVI. 

RICHES throw acruel funhhine on 

a fool: They ftir up in him fantafti- 


cal airs, and make him hold up his 
head in a ftyle which does no credit 
to his underftanding. 

CCXVII. 

MERE loquacity, if it is not ac. 
companied with malevolence, may be 
endured; and in many cafes, great 
ailowances may be made for intem- 
perance of fpeech: But for a brifk 
tongue and a bad mind operating tos 
gether no apologies can be framed. 

CCXVIIL. 

VANITY isa frailty too incident 
to human nature ; whatever praifes, 
whatever encomiums are palt upon us, 
We are apt to think it is no more than 
a juft tribute of our merit and deferts ; 
But ad ‘cerning perfon may eafily dif- 
tinguifh between flattery and diffims 
ulation, truth and fincerity. 
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To tHe EDITORS or rue MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following DisQuisiTion appeared in England, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Mar.), 1790, under the fgrature of P. Ithas fince undergone a few 
alterations, and Iwifh you to infert it in your ufeful Reve itory. 


RAVITATION is one of the 
_F laws of nature, and itis now re- 
ceived by moft phitofophers, that every 
particle of matter in nature gravitates 
towards every other particle ; but be. 
ing, of opinion that there is no mutu- 
al gravity of matter, when in contact, 
and that gravity muft aét by impulfe 
and not by attraction, I made the fub- 
fequent obfervations to prove, that a 
power inherent in matter will not ac- 
count for the effects produced by grav- 
ity; that there isa mutual tendency only 
with refpect to general bodies, not in 
contact, and that the folar fyftem is gov- 
erned by a general impelling power. 
rt. That there is an increafe of 
preflure or weight from the furface to 
the centre of the earth, and that it ts in 
proportion to the quantity of matter. 
2d. That gravity exifting in matter 
and acting by attraétion or impulfe, 
does not procuce an increafe of pref- 
jure. 
34. Something upon the nature of 
gravity ittelf, 


fours, &c. J. P. 


4th. That gravity neither exifts in, 
nor acts froin the centre of the earth. 

sth. That gravity is a power preff- 
ing matter to common centres. 

Firft, fuppofe a well or hole dug in 
the earth, into which, if you fhould 
throw earth in equal quantities till it 
be filled, it is evident the bottom of 
the well will be prefled with a weight of 
the firft, fecond, third and fourth quan- 
tity, and fo on, increafing in propor- 
tion to the quantities of matter thrown 
therein ; and this would be the cafe, 
were the well dug quite to the earth’s 
centre. This agrees likewife with the 
aciion of fluids, for every column of 
water ats with a force towards the 
centre in proportion to its quantity of 
matter: As to the particles of water 
acting upwards, or acting on the un- 
der fide of the upper particles, it 1s 
not owing to any innate power in the 
under particles fo acting, but the 
whole rifing depends on the preffure 
towards the earth’s centre of the fur- 
rounding columns endeavouring te 
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bring on an equilibrium by prefling 
under and obliging: them to rife ; 
though thefe particles are forced up, 
they itill retain a refitting force, acting 
towards the earih’s centre in propor- 
tion to their quantity of matter. This 
avrees alfo with the rifing of a cork, or 
other light bodies, in a uid : As the 
columns of fluid keep one height, 
fo they keep a proportionate and: in- 
creafed preTure towards the earth's 
centre. By immerging or finking a 
piece of cork in water, the column 
containing the cork will be rendered 
lighter, and the furrounding columns, 
endeavouring to caufe an equilibrium, 
will prefs under and oblige the cork 
to rife: Butif the cork be placed o- 
ver a hole made inthe bottom of a 
vellel, and held till the veffel be filled, 
the cork will remain, becaufe the re- 
fiftance that would be occafioned by 
the preflure of the contiguous columns 
is lott, as the fluid crowded under the 
cork will fail out at the hole, and the 
cork will be retained with a force in 
proportion to the quantity of matter 
contained in the perpendicular column 
of the fluid refling en it. This in- 
creafe of weight or preffure flews that 
all the earth's matter tends to one 
common centre, and that no part 
(unlefs forced as already mentioned) 
acts from the centre upwards ; for 
if it did, and acted in exaét propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter, there 
would of confequence be as many cen- 
tres of gravity as there are particles 
of matter, and of courfe the increafe 
of preflure would be deftroyed. Ex- 

mune the inclination of matter to- 
wards one point, or the increafe of 
preflure on the earth’s furface ; if 
weight increafes in proportion to the 
quantity of matter, it is clear that a 
body of twice the quant.iy of another 
will tend with twice the force towards 
the earth, and one of fixteen times 
with fixteen times the force, and fo 
on. Suppofe then a body increafed 
In quantity equal to the whole of the 
earth’s matter, in that cafe the body 
will tend towards the earth with a 
power juft equal to the earth’s action 
towards that, and the point ef furtace 
on which the two bodies meet will re- 
ceive the force of the two bodies in 
Proportion to their quantity of miat- 


ter, and the matter round this point 
muft give way to the joint force of the 
two bodies ; and they by the law of 
reffure woud fall into one globe, 
Leavin the point cf furface moft op- 
prefied, where it was, furrounded with 
the matter and in the ceutre of a great 
body formed by the two, and the 
whole furrounding matter {till inclin- 
ing or prefling to this point or centre, 
in exact proyortion to the whole mat- 
ter; and were it not for the fide pref- 
fure of the particles in their tendency 
to the centre, the increafe of denfity 
would exactly follow the proportion 
of the quantity of compreflible matter. 

‘The experiment of the matter in 
the well (mentioned before) will fuf- 
ficiently fhew that all the earth’s mat- 
ter tends to one point, or a common 
centre ; forin the finall diftance of 
the depth of a common well the in- 
creafe of preflureis very great ; which 
increafe can only be effected by each 
particle having an inclination towards 
a common centre, and refting on each 
other, for no other action of the 
particles can produce this efieét, as 
will be explained. And that this in- 
creafe is in proportion tothe quanti- 
ty of matter, I think, is certain, tf we 
confider that great bodies will grav- 
Hate towards one point, and prefs that 
point with a ferce equaito the grav. 
ity of the whole matter (as demon- 
{trated by the great gravitating body 
on the earth’s furface.) ‘The above 
a¢tion of the great gravitating body 
and the earth feems to exhibit a muta. 
al gravity of matter when in contact ; 
but that idea muft vanifh when we 
confider that all the matter of the twa 
bodies tends to the point where the two 
bodies mect, and that point receives a 
force equal to the gravity of the whole 
matter of the two bodies. Forany ac- 
tion of the particles except their whole 
tendency to one point would deftroy 
this effect ; and if each particle does not 
tend towards every other, there is no 
mutual gravity of the matterin contact. 
‘heretore, if matter were added to 
any particular pert of the earth’s fur- 
face, the centre of gravity would alter 
in proportion to the quantity added, 
not in proportion to the earth’s mat- 
ter with rhe matter added,- but to the 
additional matter only. Letus fup 
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pole a body equal to half the earth’s 
matter to be added, and allow the 
pretlure between the earth and the 
faid body to be in propostion to the 
whole matter of the body; then in- 
creafe the body equal in quantity to 
the earth, and the increafe of pretfiure 
will be doubled, although the laf 
mentioned addition of matter be e- 
qual to but one fourth part of the 
matter contained in the earth and oth- 
er body. By thisit feems the earth 
would be no more than a relilting bo- 
dy, retiring from the centre of pref- 
fure ur gravity in proportion to the 
quantity of matter added. That this 
may be fully underitood, we will 
further add ; we know from experi- 
ence that weight is in proportion to 
the quantity of matter contained in 
any gravitating body on the earth’s 
furface ; if the body be equal to one 
quarter of the earth, the earth will be 
prefled with a force proportioned to 
the matter contained in that body ; 
increafe it to twice the quantity of 
matter, and the increafe of preffure 
will he double alio. The foregoing 
arguments conlider matter as having 
free liberty of action, agreeabie to the 
matter in the well, a fluid, or before 
the particles cohered together, and the 
obitruction of the a€tion occafioned 
by the fide preffure of the denfe bo- 
dies. Andas it is the natural tenden- 
cy of matter, with its quantity of 
action that I have fought, fol think the 
above arguments fufficiently proveit. 
If. Let us examine it by the eftab- 
lifhed law, which, is, that all bodies 
tend towards each other with a force 
in proportion to their quantities of 
matter. We will confider the mutual 
action as not exitling between the 
particles, but as one united power 
acting from the centre; or the whole 
mafs collectively, in proportion to the 
quantity contained in the earth, and 
a gravitating body on its furtace ; 
which we will firft confider as acting 
by attraction, viz. Suppofe the 
earth to contain eight equal parts of 
matter, and a gravitating body on its 
furface equal to one of thefe parts, it 
appears that the earth will attract the 
body with eight times the power that 
the body will attract the earth, and 
the preflure between the two wiil be 


equal to the torce of nine fuch parts, 
Now double the quantity of matter in 
the body, and it will aét with the force 
of two, which added to the earth will 
increafe the preifure equal to the pow- 
er of ten; hence it appears, that al. 
though the fmall attractive body be 
increafed to double its firft mention. 
ed quantity, yet the preffure betweea 
the earth and the body would be ‘in. 
creafed but one tenth part ; whereas it 
is known by experience, that it would 
be increafed to twice what it was be- 
fore, or in proportion to the quantity 
of matter added to the {inail body, as 
is already explained. This makes it 
apparent, that alaw thus conitituted 
will not account for the increafe of 
weight on the earth’s furface. Again 
let us examine a law of gravity acting 
by mutual attraction of the particles 
in the following figure. adc def gare 
equal particles that conftitute the 
earth’s diameter. a being a particle 








equally great with 6, a muft attracté 
with the fame force that 4 attracts a; 
now the force of @ 4, being united, 
will attract ¢ with double the power 
that ¢ attracts @ and 4; likewifec 
and 4 will attract @ with the fame 
force that @ and & attract c; a6 
and ¢ will attract @ with thrice the 

ower that d attraéitsa@éandc; and 
ee d will attract a with treble the 
power that @ attracts 6 cand d, and 
foon. From the toregoing figure it 
is evident, that the pretfures between 
@4cand dareallequal. To illuftrate 
which, let us examine a fimall body 
of matter in the centre of a hollow 
fphere ; we thall find it would lofe its 
gravity occafioned by the contrary at- 
traction of the {phere, [fee Graveiand 
upon the hollow fphere] and if fo, 
the power does not exift in the particle 
acting by mutual aitraction, tor a pew- 
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er fo a€ting will not folve the caufe of 
of any increafed preflure between 
the particles. The only difference 
between the effects of a mutual at- 
tractive power of the particles, and a 
feparate action of each particle re- 
taining its own centre of gravity, 
and acting with its own unconnected 
firength, is, that the former would 
leave the body more denfe than the 
Jatter, but neither would produce an 
increafe of preffure between the par- 
ticles ; thusit appearsthat attraction in 
matter will not folve the action of 
gravity. We will examine the ac- 
tion of gravity by an impelling power 
of the earth, anda fmall gravitating 
body, their forces aéting colleétively 
in proportion to their quantities of 
matter. According to this law, the two 
bodies would impel each other with 
a force in exact proportion to the 
matter contained in each body ; and 
the preflure between the two bodies 
would be in exact proportion to the 
refifiance of the fmall body ; this 
agrees with common experience, that 
weight or preffure increafes in propor- 
tion to the matter contained in the 
gravitating body ; yet this is not the 
action of gravity, for it a¢ts alike 
from oppolite directions all round the 
earth-; and it is impoflible that the 
whole body of the earth fhould tend 
towards {mall bodies, in every direc- 
tion, at one and the fame time. 
From a mutual impelling power of 
the particles, the effect produced 
will be the fame as if acting by at- 
traction, (fee Fig.z.) As to the parti- 
cle acting feparately by its own ftrength 
the effects will be as follow (fee the 
figure of theearth): maopq being 
the diameter, m aéts with the fame 








force againft # that 2 does again m, 
and @ againit a that # does again? o ; 
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and as there is no refifting power 
acting on the upper part of m, 
m will recede from m, anda froin 
confequently an expanfion will take 
place ; therefore thefe actions cannot, 
any more than the power of attraction, 
be the caufe of the increafe of weight 
towards the centre of the earth. 

I1!. Gravity appearsnottg be a flu- 
id but an occult quality not belonging 
to matter, for if it were a fluid, it 
muft, be matter in general, gravity 
bearing that proportion ; and if it is 
corporeal, ora power inherent in mat- 
ter, it muft a¢ét by great bodies or 
particles ; the effects of which as al- 
ready explained, will not folve the 
phenomena produced by gravity ; 
which with the addition that we cannot 
collect it, as well as the electrical and 
magnectical fluid, I think is a trong 
roof that it is nota fluid, nor inherent 
inmatter. It may be afked how can the 
power of preffure be in proportion to 
the quantity of matter, and yet not be- 
leng to it? For the tame reafon as if 
it did belong: to it, becaufe it was pro- 
portioned as it was required, and that 
isin proportion to the quantity of 
matter ; and although the power is 
not inherent in, but acts upon matter, 
it is as likely to be equally diftribut- 
ed to matter in one cafe as the other. 
Though this power isconfidered as not 
being corporeal,yet it muft not be con- 
fidered as a power that pafles through 
matter unrefifed ; tor if it did it would 
produce no effect. From the former ex- 
amination of the particles, it appears 
that the power of gravity is not mat- 
ter, nor inherent in matter ; yet it 
caufes great bodies of matter to tend 
towards one common centre, and this 
direct tendency of the whole matter 
of the two great bodies towards one 
point will caufe them to fall into one 
globe, as mentioned above. 

IV. The aétion of the matter of two 
great bodies is the fame as that of a 
great globe ; for tie whole matter of 
the two badies tends towards one point 
as well as that of the earth ; there. 
fore we might as well fuppofe the 
power of pravity to exifi between the 
two great bodies as in the centre of 
the earth. Suppofe a power thus exe 
ifting between the two bodies, or in the 
earth’scentre ; and as all matter tends 
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diretly to the centre, or to one fmall 
point, this centrally exifting power 
muft extend itfelf every way, endeav- 
ouring to draw every particle of mat- 
ter to itfe!f to an inconceivably fmall 
point. ‘hat the ftrongeft part of a 
centrally exifting power muff exiftin a 
{mall point, appears from the particle 
tending to the centre, and not ceafing 
its action till it arrives there. ‘This 
agrees with the common opinion, that 
the power increaies in proportion to 
the fquare of the diftance. If this 
power increafes from the furface to 
the centre, or acts upon the central 
particles with more force than on the 
upper particles, it will not folve the 
phenomena of the increafed weight to 
the centre. For it the power foacting 
upon the feveral particles be added 
together, it will exceed the power with 
which the matter is actually impelled ; 
and, as the increafe of weight is in 
proportion to the quantity of matter, 
the power of gravity cannot centrally 
exift. Let us examine an increafed 
action, and allow the firft particle to 
be impretied with the force of one 
pound, the fecond with the force of 
two, and the third with the force of 
three, and fu on ; according to this 
increafe, without any weight from the 
upper particles, the power acting im- 
mediately upon the central particles 
will be equal to its whole preffure, 
as fhewn by the trial of the matter in 
the well, and gravitating body, which 
is equal to the power added, that prefies 
equally upon every particle of mat- 
ter ; but according to the increafed 
action, the difference is very great, 
as per calculation, which evidently 
fhews, that an increafed gravity will 
exceed the exact proportion of the 
quantity of matter. 
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Let us once more examine this in,’ 
creafed power, and according to the 
fquare of the diftance. In the for, 
mer trial, we allowed the increafe be. 
tween the firft and fecond particles to 
be very great ; but in this we have it 
quite otherwife. Suppofe there be 
1200 equal bodies, of an inch diame. 
ter each, placed in a well, all in a line, 
and refting on each other ; ‘let us fup- 
pofe the difference of the ation of 
gravity on the two loweft particles to 
be very inconfiderable, the difference 
will be fixteen times as great upon 
the fourth particle, becaufe the fquare 
of four is fixteen ; four particles a- 
bove that it will be fixty four times as 
much ; and upon the upper, or 1200th 
particle or body from the bottom of 
the well, it will be equal to 1,440,009 
times as much. ‘Thus it appears, 
that the difference of the aétion be. 
tween the loweft and the uppermof 
body in the well is 1,440,000 times as 
much as it is between the two loweft 
bodies : Which, if it be the cafe, I 
think may be eafily determined by ac- 
tualexperiment. Again ; fuppofethe 

ower centrally to exift, and that all 
bodies in contact mutually tend to- 
wards each other in proportion to their 
quantities of matter, then we muft al- 
low that every one of thofe bodies, fo 
tending, are endued with this central 
power ; and, if fo, every particle of 
the earth’s matter, as it has this incli- 
nation, muft be fupplied with a fimilar 
power ; and this brings on a general 
power of attraction in every particle 
of matter, which will not folve the 
caufe of an increafe of preflure from 
the furtace towards the centre. We 
have already examined every action 
that can take place in or on matter, 
except the following, with which we 
will conclude, which feems to be the 
only one that will account for the ace 
tion of gravity. 

V. This appears to be the effeét of one 
general impelling power ; having the 
whole univerfe to exift in, and aéting by 
one general law, loading every atom 
of matter with its due propo;tion, and 
driving each atom to common centres. 
A law thus conftituted agrees withthe 
phenomena of the increafe of veeight 
from the furface to the centre ; fot 
each particle being driven with an 
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égual quantity of the impelling power, 
it is evident that either the quantities 
of the power impreffed on the parti- 
cles, or the particles themfelves added 
together, do exactly agree with the in- 
ereafed preflure. ‘Though this power 
has the whole expanfe to diffufe it- 
felf in, yet it does not appear that the 
whole univerfe is filled therewith ; for 
although the particles are loaded and 
driven together with equal force, yet, 
after they are collected, and the body 
formed, according to Newton, ‘‘ the 
power decreafes oe the furface up- 
wards in proportion to the fquare of 
the diitance.’” The above opinion 
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may appear very @range, when the 
feveral bodies of the Solar fyftem do 
gravitate towards each other ; but a 
moment’s confideration will thew, that 
this effect may take place in general 
bodies not in contact, when the vow- 
er that attends their centres thould 
interfere ; for they muft leffen each 
other’s force, and of courfe approach ; 
and,when their centres are near togeth- 
er, (if I may be allowed the compari- 
fon, ) as the eddy of a tide, when over- 
powered, attends the general flream, 
fo will thofe powers unite in one gene- 
ral a€tion. JOSEPH POPE. 


Bofton, Sept. 1799. 


aI, esa — 
FoR THE MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY REVIEW of new American Books. 


[tp The remainder of the Review of Memoirs of the Bloom{grove Family, will be infert- 
ed next month. } 


Poems, Dramatich and Mifcellaneous. 


HIS volume contains two Trage- 
dies, and eighteen Milcellaneous 
Pieces, none of which are deftitute of 
oetical merit. Many of them exhi- 
itan ardent fancy, tempered by found 
ens The periods are in general 
narmonick ; tle fentiment invariably 
chafte ; and in one word, they merit 
a great fhare of candid applaufe. The 
firft dramatick performance, is entit- 
led, the Sack of Rome, a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. Dramatis perfonz as follow : 
Valentinian—Emperor of Rome. 
Heraclius—/avourite Eunuch of Valen- 
tinian. 
Petronius Maximus—a noble Citizen. 
fEtius—Commander of the Roman 
Troops. 
Gaudentius—Son to Ztius, betrothed to 
Eudocia. 
Leo—Bifhop of Rome. 
Genferic—King of the Vandals, reign- 
ing in Carthage. 
Hunneric—Son to Genferic. 
Traulifta—a barbarian Prince. 
WomMeEN. 
Edoxia—Emprefs of Rome. 

Eudocia— 
Placidia— 
Senators, Soldiers, Servants, &c. &c. 

The firit {cene, is laid in the camp, 
near Rome, where Ztius is repreient- 


Daughters of Valentinian. 


By Mrs. M. Warren. 
by Thomas and Andrews. 
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ed as pathetically bewailing the mis- 
fortunes of his country ; and Gauden- 
tius, with a noble firmnefs of foul, en- 
couraging his father to hope, that all 
their evils admitted a remedy. Leo, 
arrives immediately after, and throws 
a gleam of confolation upon the gloomy 
profpect, by announcing the death of 
Anila, the implacable toe of Rome. 
Z:tius, in {pite of this unexpected re- 
lief from danger, hangs over the ills 
that fo long had threatened the capi- 
tal ; and augurs but very little good 
from thence, unlefs Valentinian could 
be aroufed to at with energy. To 
this, Leo gives a decided negative, by 
relating the Emperor’s paffion for 
Ardelia, the wife of Petronius Maxi- 
mus, which, added to previous enor- 
mities, finith a moft defpicable charac- 
ter, immerfed in diflipation, luxury 
and vice. 

The 3d Scene, introduces Maxi- 
mus, whofe fufpicions are juft awaken- 
ing again{t Valentinian; and from har- 
boring of which Zt/us endeavours to 
diffuade him, by reprefenting that 
virtue ever guards the fair. Herachi- 
us, directly advances with a mefiage 
from the monarch, congTatulating 
Atius on the death of Astila ; and re- 
quefting his attendance, together with 
Gaudentias , 
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Gandentins’, at the palace ; and affures 
the young warrior, that his nuptials 
with Exdocia would be immediately 
folemnzed. They accordingly fet 
forward upon the morrow. In 
the interim, Valentmian is tormented 
by thofe exquilitely agonizing fears 
ever attendant upon guilt, left Maxr- 
mas fhould have difcovered his infult 
to Ardelia, and be prompted to awful 
revenge. ‘Thefe fufpicions, Heraclius 
convinces his matter are too weil 
founded, Ardelia having fallen a vic- 
tim to keen fenfibility ; and her huf- 
band, alive to farming vengeance: At 
the fame moment, the infamous par- 
afite infinuates to his jealous lord, 
that Zrias fighs for the diadem, and 
that the fervent with of uniting Eudo. 
cia and Gandentius, is witha view to 
his own affumption of the purple. 
Valentinian, in{lantly determines upon 
the death of the general and his fon, 
Petronius Maximus,andal\l ethers whom 
he fufpects. Edoxia, the emprefs, next 
approaches, and confirms the empe- 
ror’s ideas relative to Maximus. 

The 2d Scene, Act II. intimates the 
death of tins by the emperor’s hand ; 
and the murder of Beotius, prefect of 
the city, accidentally killed in the 
room of Gaudentius, who faves himfelf 
by precipitate flight. 

Scene 3d, Act II. is compofed of a 
pathetick dialogue between the two 

rinceffes, where Fudocia delicately 
breaths the feparation of herfelf and 
lover. Valentinian and his faithful 
fervant next forma projeét for the de- 
Mruétion of Gaudentius, and his friend 
Traulifa. ‘The former returns to 
Rome in difguife, and weeps over 
the body of his father: Exdocia is 
difcovered at a diftance, which nearly 
difarms him of refentment. Maximus, 
Traulifia and Gaudentius, foon concert 
meafures of revenge. Valentiniah is 
flain, and Maximus proclaimed em- 
peror. A moving fcene takes place 
at the palace between the two lovers, 
where filial affeCtion evidently tri- 
umphs over the fofter paffion. By 
the mediation of Leo, Maximus folic- 
its the widowed emprefs to receive 
him as hes hufband. This the refuf- 
es with an unconquerable fpirit of 
difcain, and treats Nis perfonal ap- 
plication with equal contempt and fix- 
ed averiion. 
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Gaudentius and Eudecia meet in the 
4th Scene, ACtIV. A facred regard to 
the memory of Valentinian ftill prevails, 
and her lover is almoft ftiffened with 
horror, at the ftrong charge of parri- 
cide which the levels at him. They 
part without fatisfactory explanation 
and Gaudentius meeting Traulifia, who 
rallies him upon his obftinate paf. 
fion, he at length works Gaudentius to 
fuch a paroxy{m of madnefs, that he 
calls him fome opprobrious epithets, 
which terminate in mutual defiance to 
fingle combat. This duel however is 
prevented by the appearance of the 
emprefs, who endeavours to fpirit up 
Gaudentius to call in the afliftance of 
Genferic, and recover the empire fot 
himielf. He obftinately refufes his 
afeat to fo dangerous a propofal; the 
emprefs then intorms him that the had 
already taken meafures to effect the 
purpofe. Whilft they are fpeaking, 
the Carthagenian herald arrives ; the 
fenate accept the proffered terms, and 
Maximus is flain. Lo deliversa mef- 
fage from FEdoxia to Genjeric, which 
he anfwers in a barbarous mode, and 
opens his real intentions by treating 
her as a captive at the firft interview, 
and giving orders to fack the city. 
An event fo little dreamt of, throws 
the unfortunate emprefs into agonies 
of defpiration. An attempt upon her 
own life is defeated, and the is carried 
off bound in golden chains. 

In Scene 4th, AGQ’V. Hunneric, who 
had taken Eudocia his prifoner, reveals 
the paffion that he entertained for her, 
to Traulifa, who, happy to revenge 
himfelt on Gaudentins, in confequence 
of the difference they had fome time 
before, concerts a plan under the guife 
of triendthip, to furprife Gaudentius 
with Exdocia. The gallant young Ro- 
man finding himfelf betrayed, wounds 
the firft that attacked, which is Trau- 
lifa, who falls by his hand—Hunneric 
mortally wounds Gaudentius, ard Eu- 
docia in a few moments breathes her 
lait. 

Thefe form the general outlines of 
this excellent tragedy, which pre- 
ferves a confiftence of character, and 
energy of language, not often excelled. 
A few extracts cannot fail of being 
agreeable, : 

Maximus’s refileXions upon gaming, 

which 
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which laid the foundation of Ardelia’s 
misfortunes, are worthy of attentive 


rufal.* 

'll not conceal the anguifh of my foul, 
Nor yet the fecret worm that gnaws my heart. 
Myfeif forgot in an ignoble vice, 

A vice below the dignity of man, 

Wichout temptation but in avarice, 

A blacker pallion ftill—fate threw che die, 

Or by fuperior hill the emperor won 

My beauteous grottos—my paternal groves—== 

My pleafant villas and meandering ftreams— 

The {weet cafcades that gurgled o'er the 

dales= name— 

The noble bufts that mark’d th’ Anician 

My poplarwalks—and my Ardelia’s bower=— 
hofe foft retreats of innccence and love) 

Aod thus for once made Maximus a flave. 


Edoxia’s detcription of Maximus, 
meditating revenge, is fublimity it- 


felf. 
As from the Circus, 
Late this morn I came, he enter'd— 
Rage in his eyemunheeding what he faw ; 
Lott in deep thought, and wrap’d in dark 
intrigue, 
He er ° mov'd, with flow and folemn 
eps— 
A dark fix'd brow, and gefture of defpair=— 
He walk'd, and ftopt, and trod, and ftamp’d 
the ground, [ous palm, 
And gnafh'd his teeth, and clench’d his nerv- 
Then reed ie on his breaft and prefs’d it 
ard, 
As if afraid his heart would burft its bounds ; 
Then fob'd a lowly figh—alas ! Ardelia! 


Gaudentius’ foliloquy, upon difcov- 
ering the murdered body of his father ; 
and the conteft between duty and love, 
form a capital fcene. 


Was this the dowry of the fair Eudocia, 
The mangled body of my much lov'd fire 
Prefented by her father’s guilty hand ? 

uft gods avenge—the trait rous deed avenge! 
hat is the faithor what the gratitude, 
Or what the facred promife of an emperor! 
As cruelty portrays an abject mind, 
Servility precedes the fall of ftates : 
In this declenfion of the Roman world, 
ile tyrants dip the fcymitar in blood, 
And fport on human mifery at large, 
Shall 1 tit down with folded arms and fee 
A moniter gorging on a parent's blood ; 
Or unaveng’d behold a father die 
By Valentinian’s bafe ungrateful hand ! 
et he, alas ! is my Eudocia’s fire: 
But glory, fame, ambition and revenge, 
Bid me erafe this paffion from my heart, 
And boldly ftem the madnefs of the times, 
ecover Rome and reinflate her power, 
And being her back to glory, wealth and 
ame. 
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But hah !—-Eudocia, penfive and alone ; 
[ Seeing Eudocia at a difance. 
Ws be bona or banith her forever ? 
ile be befitates Eudocia flowly croffes the 
Page without tds br ‘u 
One tear ditlolves the firmneis of my foul, 
Unmans the mind, and melts the warrior 
down ; 
Dathes his hope, and weakens his refolve 5 
*Tis ruin to retire—death to {peak. 
Chafie as Diana in each graceful move, 
While Venus lights the features of her face 
And gives her fon the torch to fire my foul; 
Yet honour, confcience, virtue and the world 
Forbid a union with his bloody houfe ; 
My father’s murdererthe gods forbid ! 
Yet the’s ali innocenceand virtue’s foul 
Shines forth confpicuous in her heavenly 
form : 
I hafte from her as from the hand of death. 


The oath, taken by Maximus, to 
revenge Ardelia’s death, breathes a 
majeitick horror, which may be felt, 
but not defcribed. 

But by the powers that fhakethe A®tnean 
vaults, 

By all the deities of Rome I fwear ; 

And fill more folemnly I bind my foul, 

By the great God to whom Ardelia bow'd, 

My vengeance thall not fleep. 


The defcription of Ardelia’s death, 
as related to Traulifa by Maximus, is 
delicately finifhed. 

Twas patt the midnight watch when I re~ 
turn'd ; 

With anxious dread and deep fufpenfe I fiew 

To her abode of mifery and grief. 

In fables drefs’'d=-a taper juft burnt down— 

That darkly glimmer’d gloom from fide to 
fide [eyes 

Indignant fcorn glanc’d from her languid 

While tears bedew'd her bright angelic face, 

As if a cherub wept, the radiant beams 

Of ftars obfcur’d, or of extinguith'd fans + 

Diflmay'd the held a dagger in her hand 

As haif refolv’d to plunge it in her breaft, 

Yet trembled at the purpofe of her foul ; 

I caught her hand, and drew the weapon 
thence, 

Ere the perceiv'd her wretched hufband nigh. 





“* Poor Maximus ! the cry’de{pite of thy 
uilt, - 
My foul fil pities theem-receive this pledge 
To cheat fome other foft, believing fool : 
Blot from thy thought that e’er Ardelia liv'd 
To be the fport of riot and debauch.” 
‘Then fix’d the fatal fignet on my hand, 
This curfed fignet that has feal’'d my doom, 
[ Shews the fignet. 
And branded me with infamy forever. 
She breath’d a fob as if a feraph figh'd, | 
Drop'd a kind tear, and fmil’d a iat ee 


* Valentinian bad won the whole of Maximus’ efate at play, and treacherou fly releafed it, 
by accepting the family fignet. This, Maximus always jent to Ardelia, when be wanted ber 
immediate prefence, and dare not write. The Emperor made the fame use of it, to accomplifo Ar- 


delia’s ruin. 
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All the big paffions of a noble foul 
Thrill’d thireuch her heart, and &ffen'd 
ali her frame. 


Edoxia’s anfwer to Leo, who brings 
the tidings of Valentinian’s death, 
difplays a moft unconquerable {pi- 
rit: Whilft her pathetick lamentation 
over her two daughters, prefents a 
lovely picture of maternal affection. 

Leo. 

Hafte hence my emprefs ; fly the palace gates 
Ere all the avenues are feiz'd by Maximus. 
Epoxra. 

Is then the emperor fla.n ? 

Am ! the flave of Maximus ? 
Forbid it all ye powers of heaven and earth ! 


Leo. 
Thy perfon may be fafe, if not a moment’s 
Epoxsa. 


What !Tke a timid fugitive to fly, 
And rove a friendieis world from court to 
cour: ? 
Though royalty is tofs’d from gale to gale 
On tortunc’s fickle wing.the fportive buboie, 
The piaything of her moft capricious hour ; 
Yet know, Evoxia dares to hol¢ a throne, 
And has a foul! to fcourge a traitor’s guilt. 
Name thou the firft who ftruck the im- 
pious blow 
That fiaxes the glory of the imperial crown, 
He'll feei what vengeance "tie my arm in- 
ticts. 
Leo. 

Petronius led the bard, the cohorts jo'n'd, 
Traulifta waited atthe Campus Martius, 
"Till Valentinian enter’d. 

Jhe fierce barbarian frock his helmet off, 

And, fwittas tightning, fell an hundred 
blows 5 

His tremblrny toul efcap’d without agroan 5 

"bhe army and the Gothic princes cry"d 

Long !ive the emperor, Petionius Maximus. 

EDoXIA. 

Forto k, betray’d, and witow’d inan hour! 

Aias! my daughters! where are the lovely 
maids ? 

Are my Fovtocia and Placidia fafe, 

Or arc the charms of innocence and worth, 

Gf virgin beauty, piety, and truth, 

The fport (f Gothic fl.ves ?[ Enter Princeffes. 

= —Ah! my Placicia ! 

This tender woe becomes thy filial eye : 

Alas, Ludccia !--lorcly in thy grief 5 

I can no more than fighs and tears beftow, 

"Tis all I hawe to lend my haplefs children. 





Maximus’ foliloquy, foon after his 
being invefted with imperial dignity, 
is extremely beautiful. 

Now woatam |? 





an emperor-- 





-— a fplendid wretch-- 
Perch'd on the blooa @ain’d fummit of the 
wWorid. woe, 


Search through each horrid wild of areary 
From Tyber’s ftream to Danube’s frozen 
bank 7. 


From fair Hetruria to the Hyreanian wood, 
Or blacker foretts of Carpathian gloom, 
‘L here’s not a culprit fo completely curs'’d, 
"‘lortur’dip pomp, in tentold mifery plung'd, 
And torn with guilty greatnefs, as myfeif, 
Happy Damocies--only envy'd king, 
Whote rein began and ended in a day ! 
My vengeance now's complete ; but 
where's my peace ? flaves, 
Oh ' could J] leave the world of Koman 
Exii’s to Italy’s moft diftant bounds, 
Refume that lire of innocence and eafe 
Which dlefs'd the noontide of my happier 
days, {biifs! 
When my Ardelia’s fmile crown’d all my 
Bur ah! her name 
Wakes all the balerul paffions of my foul. 
It Valentinian’s grim and ghaftly ghot 
Scill wanders here, and can be more ac- 
curs’d, , 
Let mad Alecto’s furious fifters join 
To make his woes complete--and doubly 
damin'd, (hhaces, 
Let hem look through the dark and difmal 
Of night and death--in anguifh let him fee 
His rival riot in Edoxia’s arms. 





Edoxias’ reply to Maximus, whe 
fought her hand in matrimony, is wor- 
thy of a Roman lady. 





Yet fay, is Rome fo poor and abjet grown-- 
So far debas'd, that when a ruffian dares 
To fab his prince, and boldly challenge 
To his impious bed, the wife of his 
Afeffinateu lord--none dave oppofe ? 
Fias Rome for this fo often fought and con- 
guer’d ? (boat, 
Has the belt blood the Roman name can 
Redden’d the 1 yber wich its purple ftreams, 
To purchaie freedom by the iwift perdition 
Of every bold invader, from Tarquin’s reigny 
To the more fatal day, when guilty Maxi- 
mus 
Affum’d the purple ?--May thunders roll, 
And itreams irruptive, blaft a wretch like 
him-- 
Or fheets of livid flame enwrap Edoxia 
From his hated fight. 
Go on and bear this anfwer to thy lord. 
Mrs. Warren is peculiarly happy in 
the choice of metaphor. Edoxia’s teel- 
ings and fituation, and the more deli- 
cate forrow of her daughters, are ad- 
mirably portrayed. 
Edoxia fits like fome majeftick oak, 
Or fairer cedar, that o’ertops the bills, 
Strip’d of its leafy robes--fhook to the roct, 
By the rade tempeft, or autumnal! blatts ; 
The ftorm fubtides, the naked branches 
hufh‘d, 
Silent and fill, demand a pitying tear | 
From ev'ry way worn traveller's weeping 


eye 
Who us'd to reft beneath its friendly fhade. 








The — nead 
Of undiffembled grief--hung like the on 
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O’er the wafted vale, when the rough furge’s 
Roaring detuge (weeps down all around, 
Except the naked bloom, propiefs and weak, 
And quivering on the mange of tie next 
tide-- (fragment 
Whofe wat'ry wave may wath the broken 
From its natal foil 
Genjeric’s character, as a_ barbarian 
prince, is firongly delineated, in his 
orders to the Vandal troops. 
Down with the Roman eagies, ftatues, 
temples, 
Monumenis of fame--their trophies tear :-- 
Strip ali the veftments trom their ancient 
gods-- 
The'r pageant heroes level with the duf, 
And raie their names from memory and 
time. 
— 
Break up their fountains, poifon all their 
baths, 
Ere they contaminate the Vandal troops 
Wich fott, effeminace, Juxurious Noch ? 
Ranfack each church, and pillage all the 
CY, 
Nor leave a drachma round the feven hil's. 





Traulifi2’s contempt of all religion, 
{earcely terminates with life. Wit- 
nefs his ipeech whea mortally wounded 
by Gaudentius. 

Now are (ere deities or devils--gholts or 

gods, (have dy’d betore me. 
I'd tharkthem all had he [Gaudvntius] 
My eye halis fink--my ftiffen'd fibre rail !-- 
Hafte, Charon--with thy boat--and fet me 
o'er 
The Stygian pool--blot out this being-- 
"Tis a curfe co man--yct if thefe Romans 
live 
In other worlds, I woul! exit again, 
Tochafe them tromLlyfium,as trom Rome. 


Eudocia’s heroifm, difplayed to fave 
the lite of Gaudentius, evinces how fe- 
vere the ftruggie muft have been, be- 


tween the affections of a daughter, 
and the ties of love, 


Evpocia. 
Strike here, mo noble Hunnerice-end 
my pain-- 

Now if thy fou! can do one generous deed 
Emancipate thy prif mantel ance the gift-« 
Nor like a niggard dothy work by hatves 5 
But let me die with him, my life, my lord, 
My hufband, my Gaudentius. 


Hunneric. . 
No, my Eudocia,jive--thou art my queens 
Eupocia. 


If hell’s dark empire had a charm for me, 
Then I might with wo be the Vandal queen. 
GAUDENTIUS. 

Adieu, my fair--adieu, my | iv'd Fudocia, 
Adieu to glory, empire and renown ! [ Fadls. 


EubDuctIa. 
. ‘ 
Oh ! flay Gaudeniius--let me affuage thy 
wounds, [ ui ores. 


Support thy dr oping head one moment 
Thea l accompany my much lov'd lore. 

HunNNeaic. [She saints. 

Slaves, bear her off--thefe ave the icx’s 


ticks. 
Evpocia. 
Off murcerers--nor tear me from his 
corpie-- 


Let me come near--if ftill he breathes, 

And tp the la@ foft breath.--Ah ; he is 
dead ! 

In his lat fob--the laf of Romans died-- 

Jat Heaven is kind—I yet thal) die with 
nim. 

Our fair authorefs has verified an 
old obfervation, Fas ef ab hofte doceri ; 
the following lentiment of the Vanda- 
lian monarch’s, ought to be inferibed 
in cupitals of pold. 

EMPiKE DE-aYS WHEN VIRTUE’S 
NOT ihe BASE, 
AND DOOM'D TO PERISH WHEN 
‘tHe PARTS CORRUPT. 
( 7 be continued.) 
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HE late General j. M. Varaum, 
was pleading a canie of foine im- 
portance, oppofed toa brother law- 
yer remsikably fond of repeating, 
“* Now, Genilemen of the Fury, I am a- 
bout 19 throw light.”? Yes, * retorted 
Varoum, * ies light, but of that com- 
plexion which beams darkueis vilible.”’ 
enathictsinailinn 
\ HEN Ganganelli afcended the 
¥ papal chair, he bowed to the 
foreign ambafladors as they were in- 
troduced. His mafter of ceremonies 
told him it was againft all etiquette. 
No matter, replies Clement, it was net 
againi: good manners. 


FAMILY, by the name of Ca//, 
were creatly addicted to rid:cule 
paffengers as they patied the houfe. 
Having exereifed their laughing facul. 
ties upon a remarkably detormed 
centleman, to whom they were utter 
itranzers, excepting by fight, he at lat 
ftepped up to the window, and begged 
leave to know if they kept a butcher's 
thop ? This degrading queltion extort. 
ed atorrent of abufe. The gentle- 
man calinly replied, that he was forry 
for his miftake—the Calves’ beads that 
were always hung out, had led to the 
fuppoktion. 
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EPILOGUE to the Sack of Rome. 


[4 TRAGEDY, written by Mrs. M. 
WarRREN, and jf publifhed in ber wo- 
dume of Dramatick and Mi cel/anecus Po- 
ems. | 

OETS and herces travelling from home, 
For perfe&t models, oft repair to Rome ; 
et real prowefs, or true fterling wit, 

Or — there, they do not always hit. 
They had their bullies, fycophants and 

fools, 

And learned dunces in Apolio’s fchools ; 

Their poetafters—pretty playful things, 

Who, patroniz'd by ladies, or by kings, 

By rules logiflick, reafon'’d truth away, 

And form'd new fyftems fit foreach new day; 

Zealots, or bigots to their father’s creed, 

As infidels, or fathion gave the lead; 

A proud republick, or a fervile throng, 

Aw’d by a frown, or by a Nero's fong; 

A celebrated, brave, heroick race, 

They'd fave, or fell their country, for a 

place. 

For liberty—a poor unmeaning name, 

They —_ the globe, and fet the world in 

ame ; 

But, faétious, fickle, impious and bold, 

Enervated by luxury and gold, 

Ye've feen extinguifh de=great Apollo's fire, 

Untun'd his harp, and broke his facred lyre. 
But in this age of literary claim, 

When tafte and genius vie withRoman fame, 

Like them ye’ll read, and candidly excufe 

A piece defign'd for pleafure or for ufe ; 

‘Though both the waities of place and time 

May'nt always tally with the true fublime, 

Nor bufkin merit meet the mid day fky, 

A female bard ftill afks your candid eye. 
Sure the politenefs of an infant nation 

Won't damn the play, and hifs it out of 

fathion ; 

At the firft reading on an winter's eve 

Pray cry excorema fecond may retrieve, 

And fave her fame from ev'ry critick’s rage 

To tread fecurely on Columbia's ftage. 

No cenfuring bards, or litt!e wits the fears, 

We are pleas'd, and Peter Pindar fpares. 

he author afks but this {mall boon of 


Yous 
Pray let it pafs at leaft a night or two ; 
And if the moral in this piows age 
Should let it live a week upon the fage ; 
Some gambling fools by Maximus’s fate 
Mighc¢ learn their follies ere it was too late; 
Might ttay at home and fave their pretty 
poutes, 
And horns prevent by lodging at their honfes, 


wt 
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Others, by thinking, might be taught the 
odds, {the Gods ; 
*Twixt him who fears ard him who biafts 
Might choofe to live and die a man of merit, 
Ere he’d be damn'd—an infidel of fpirit ; 
But, like Trau/iffa’s, let their follies end, 
W ho bafely have betray’d or fold a friend, 








The MISLETOE and the PASSION 
FLOWER, 
4A FABLE. By Mr. Lancuoane,. 


N this dim cave a druid fleeps, 

I Where ftops the paffing gale to moan ; 
‘he rock he hallow'd o’er him weeps, 
And cold drops wear the fretted ftone. 


In this dim cave, of different creed, 
An hermit’s holy athes reft: 

The fchool boy finds the trequent bead, 
Which many a formal matin bieft. 


That truant time full well I know, 
When here I brought, in ftolen hour, 
The druid’s magick mifletoe, 
The holy hermit’s paffion flower. 


The offerings on the myftick ftone 
Penfive 1 jaid, in thought profound, 

When from the cave a deepening groan 
Iffued, and fioze me to the ground, 


I hear it ftill—Doft thou not hear ? 
Does not thy haunted fancy ftart ? 

The found ftill vibrates thro” mine ¢are= 
The horror rufhes on my heart, 


Unlike to living founds it came, 
Unmix’d, unmelodiz’d with breath ; 
But, grinding thro’ fome fcrannel frame, 

Creak’d from the bony lungs of death. 


I hear it ftille** Depart,” it cries 5 

** No tribute bear to thades unbleft: 
Know, here a bloody druid lies, 

Who was not nurs'd at Nature's breaft. 


Affociate he with demons dire, _ 
O’er human viétios held the knife, 

And pleas’d to fee the babe expire, 
Smil'd grimly o'er its quivering life. 


Behold his crimfon ftreaming hand 


Ere&t !—his dark, fix’d, murderous eye !" 


Jn the dim cave J] (aw him itand ; 
And my heart died] felt it die. 


I fee him #ill—Dof thou not fee 
The haggard eye bali’s hollow glare ? 
And gleams of wild ferocity 
Dart thro” the fable fhade of hair ? 
What 
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Scat of the Mufes. 565 


t meagre form behind him moves, 
With = that rues th’ invading day ; 
And wrinkled afpe€t wan, that proves 

The mind to pale remorfe a prey ? 


What wretch: d—Hark !—the voice replies, 
« Boy, bear thefe idle honours hence ! 
For here a guilty hermit lies, 
Untrue to nature, virtue, fenfe. 
Tho’ Nature lent him powers to aid 
The moral caufe, the mutual weal : 
Thofe powers he funk in this dim thade, 
The defperate fuicide of zeal. 


Go, teach the drone of faintly haunts, 
Whole cell's the fepulchre of time ; 

Tho’ many aholy hymn he chaunts, 
His lite is one continued crime. 


And bear from hence the plant, the flower ; 
No fymbols thofe of fy{tems vain ! 

They have the duties of their hour-- 
Some bird, fome infect to fuitain.” 





Forthe MassacnuseTTs MAGAZINE. 
SO LITUD E. 


Cr penfive nymph of defert cell, 
Where noify mirth ne'er dare intrude, 
Delight with me in peace to dwell, 
ith all the charms of folitude. 


"Tis not the glare ambition brings 
In competition can be view'd, 

Nor does the empty pride of kings 
Bring peace like penfive folitude. 


Not Plutus, hoary god of wealth, 
Is with fuch pow’r to blefs endu'ds 
Nor can impart fuch joys as health, 
With pentive blushing folitude. 


In cool retreats and fhady groves, 
Chill’d by no ftormy winds fo rude, 

In fafety dwells with {miling loves, 
The penfive goddefs folitude. 


Then take me to thy defert cell, 
Thou lov'd companion of the good ; 
There with Elvira let me dwell, 
Dear penfive goddefs folitude. 
ARMINE. 
—— 
For the MassacnuseTTs MAGAZINE. 


The COM ET. 
A POEM. By the late Dr. Brits. 


[EPcEN- Urania, and infpire my 
, verfe, 
t raife my fong to fing your kindred ftars ; 
J aim to rove where glittering comets ftray, 
0 trace the wand’ rers thro th’ etherial way, 
And all around th’ Almighty’s power pro- 
Wh claim, { flame. 
ere worlds can roll, or funs inceffant 
tc! heavenly mufe, view with attentive 
cyes, 
The ruddy wonder of the evening fkies ! 
From ftar to ftar the burning ruin rolls, 
Beams thro the ether and alarms the poles : 
Around the earth the wond ring nations 
gaze, 


On the dire terrors of the lenghten'd blaze 

While trailing on, they dream its {parkling 
hair, (war: 

Shakes famine, earthquake, peftilence and 

Iilufions vain! remote from human things 

Where other planets roll in other rings 

It travels vait; and all around proclaims, 

A world in chaos, or an earth in flames. 

So, thro the ether fwept the ancientearth, 

Ere time, and form, and beauty firft had 
birth ; 

Unthap'd and void, thro {pace immenfe it 
roain'’d, 

Till fpake the Gop—and Eden inftant 
bloom’d. 

Whatruin! what confufion might be huri'd, 

L fuch a ball upon our guilty world ? 

itnefs, ye waves, which in the deluge 

ipread, [ nations dead. 

Whelm’d o’er the earth, and ftretch’d the 

Down heav'n’s high tteep, wide {pread, the 
fteaming train [of rain; 

Ruth'd o'er the felds, and pour’d the floods 

The dark abyfs, attracted into day, 

Guth'd o'er the mountain tops, and roar’d 
away}; th 

The tof ark, tottering, thro its tabrick 

Involv’d in clouds and darkneis, foam and 
imoke, [ iteep, 

By tempeits plung’d along from fteep to 

Bounds to the clouds, or dafhes down the 
deep, 

Ye angels ! guard her thro the ftormy fcene, 

‘Till the gay rainbow arch the heav'ns ferenee 

But, O my mute, {wift muft the time 

come on, 

When freth infpir’d,and fervid fromthe funy 


The flagrant (tranger shapes a different pathy, 


And from its annual orbit drags the earth. 
Ye tancy mortals! diftant as ye are, 
All calm and placid round the failing flar, 
In gentle rays ferenely — the head, 
And eafy luftre through the tail is fpread: 
Ah, ye perceive not what loud tumult reigns, 
Thro the hot regions of its wild domains; 
What hideous thunderthe wide ether thocks, 
Of tumbling mountains, and of crathing 
rocks? 
Fierce feas of flame beat round the burning 
fhores, 
And ev'ry tempeft raves, and ev'ry furnace 
roars. 
To this devoted earth it marches on, 
And midnight blazes with the glare of noon ; 
Big, and more big, it arches ai! the air, 
A vault of fluid brafs the fkies appear : 
From their foundations, where they ancient 
, 
Down ruth the mountains in a flaming flood; 
The min’rals pour their melted bowels out, 
The rocks run down, the flying rivers pout; 
The earth diffolves thro its disjointed frame, 
Its clouds ali lighten, and its £rncan flame, 
The fea exhales, and in long volumes hurl'd, 
Follows the wand’ring globe from world to 
world eae 
Now at the fua - ee now fleers its flight, 
Thro the cold defarts of eternal night, 
Warns ev'ry creature thro its tractlefs road, 
The fate of finners and the wrath —" 
a 
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For the MASSACUUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
On SOCIETY. 
H*" focial converfe | fource of pureft 


pleafures, 
Sweet and reviving as the rofy morning, 
When firit the day ftar gilds the face of na- 
ture 
With his bleft radiance. 


Hail facred friendhhip! fraught with choiceft 
blefiings, 
Where fouls congenial tafte thy facred union, 
Bound by the cement of refin'd affeétion, 
Founded on virtue. 


Truth, heavenly goddefs, baffles our re- 
fearches, [ftudy, 
While painful languor fprings from ceafelefs 
Welcome fweet converie, kind retredhing 
cordial, 
Ever delightful. 


Thy cheering influence foothes the ruffled 
paffion, [ats 5 
While pale misfottune Ginks the weary [pir- 
So the ciouds vanith, where the radiant fun- 
beams 
Shine in full fplendor. 
If thus exalted thy enliv’ning pleafure 
In theie dull regions, how fublimely glorious, 
Mid the bright maifions, where immortal 


frienaihi 
Boeme in perfeétion. 
SELIM A, 
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A new SON G. 
To the tune of ** Afa chere amie.” 


Addi eied to MARIA, an amiable young La. 


éy, lot. y recowered from dangerous ficknefs. 
\ 711H gloomy ciouis of difmal dread, 
/ ‘Th’ horizon fullenly isb und; 
The fun, obfeur'd, weeps thro the thade; 
The gephyrs mourn alorg the ground, 
Where darknefs reigns, 
Where woe’s fad (trains 
Wind o'er the plains. 


Vaulted with terror’s fable veil, 
Fring’d with the funbeam’s glofly hue, 
Deep lies the folitary vale, 
Where round the groves # rural crew, 
In imiling throng, 
With fweeteit fong, 
Charm time along. 


Thus feated in the breezy fhade, 
Before them in the winding vale, 
Appear'd a fweetly pentive maid, 
Whole lence {poke the melting tale 
Of one, who trod 
From health’s abode, 
Misfortune’s road. 

Erom her fad eye the tear of grief, 
Unknown, guth’d filently along ; 
The iwains were mov'd to her rehef, 
And pity wept amid the throng. 


They thought theireyes, 
Saw, in diiguife, 
One from the tkies. 
Lovely, as morn, who weeps in dews ; 
Mild as the fragrant breath of even ; 
Tho ttreams of woe her eyes fuffufe, 
She fhone the filver queen of heaven. 
Dian her guide, 
Fair beauty’s pride 
In fenfe outvi'd. 
While thus the fwains in rapture’s trance, 
Her lonely wandering fteps furvey’d, 
Two feraphs on the wing advance, 
Contending fur the heaven born maid. 
So great the prize, 
That e’en the fkies 
View'd with furprize ! 
One of the feraphs thus began, 
** My name is FAME, on earth I fway, 
6¢ The glory, pride, and boaft of man, 
** ‘The world’s proud kings my voice obey. 
** From pole to pole, 
€© My glories roll ; 
*¢ I rule the whole. 
*¢ Long have I made yon fair my pride, 
*¢ The brighteft gem my crown adorn’d; 
«* Her name oblivion’s pow'r defi'd, 
** And althis low attempts has fcorn’d. 
*¢ Forbear your claim, 
*€ Ne’er will her name 
*¢ Defcend from FAME, 
«* But fay, if you can boatt to thare 
‘+ Th’ «affections of yon turtle dove, 
6¢ Why, wich che ftorms of bieak detpair, 
** Do you afi her from above ? 
** T» force is vain 5 
“ Where'’er I reign, 
§© No flaves complain.”” 


The angel fent from heaven, rep!i’d ; 
“¢ We dvom the fair to mercy’s road, 
$* To wean her love from mortal pride, 
** To biiis fupreme in heaven's abodes 
66 "}'o heaven reftore, | 
‘* A mind too pure 
§€ For earth's vile fhore. 
6 Angels with envious eyes have feen, 
*€ karth in her {miles fupremely bleft.” 
He fpoke, the fwains beheld the icene, 
And acmiration fweil’d each breaft. 
Sweet queen of worth, 
Heaven gave to earth 
Thy angel birth ! 
Lond echo rent the joyful fkies, 
*¢ Sweet vifitant, with us remain ; 
** Where’er you {mile, misfortune fiiesy 
* And heaven enraptures all the plaia. 
‘6 Fail, to thee, FAME, 
** Long may ft thou claim 
$6 The wirtuous dare '” 
They funz; the cloudy mitts retire 5 
Tne azure fkies in fimiles expand 5 
Barit thro the clouds, the folar fire 
Fiam’d in wide luttre round the land. 
From fickly fears 
‘The fair appears. 
Hail, golden vears ! . 
Cambridge, Sept. 1790. ZEGON. 
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The ART of PRINTING. 
a POE M. 


AIL myftick art! which men like an- 
gels taught, — 
To fpeak to eyes and paint unbody'd tho’t! 
Tho deaf and dumb; bieft fkill reliew'd by 
thee 
We make one fenfe perform the tafk of three; 
We fee, we hear, we touch the head ang 
heart, [part; 
And take or give what each but yields in 
With the hard laws of diftance we difpente ; 


Andwithout found apart commune in fente: ° 


View, tho confin’d, nay, rule this earthly 
ball, 

And travel o'er the wide expanded all. 

Dead letters thus with living notions fraught, 

Prove to the foul the telefcopes of thought 5 

To mortal lite a deathlefs witnefs give, 

And bids all deeds and titles laft and live. 

In fcanty lite, eternity we tafte; 

View the firft ages, and inform the laft ; 

Arts, hift’ry, laws, we purchafe with a look, 

And keep, like fate, all nature in a book. 


= 








For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


The CONTEMPLATIVE SWAIN. 


YATURE around lies hufh’d in deep 
repofe ; ({way, 
Darknefs and filence hold their fovereign 
Where yonder fwain in contemplation goes, 
A glimmering ftar light marks the doubr- 
ful way. (foul,”* 
‘Whence genily fteals this calmnefs o'er my 
{Methinks I hear the mufing wanderer fay) 
** Stillne(s and peace each anxious thought 
control, 
And footh at once the forrows of the day. 
A God of mercy {preads the folemn fcene, 
And kindiy draws the evening curtains 
round ; 
He renders thus the mind of men ferene, 
And lays the flocksin filence o’er the ground. 
While boitterous paffions ali are calm’d to 
. reft, (wind, 
As in the (treams, that fmoothly, gently 
» we may look within a tranquil breaft, 
Ané view the deep ieceffes of the mind.” 
““Why did my foul indulge an angry 
of thought, 
While yoncer laboring with the rifing morn ; 
When, as my clothes by careieflnefs were 
caught, 
My hand was wounded by a piercing thorn ? 
Did not a with, afhametul with, arife 
Againit the Author of this wonderous 
frame ? 
Did not my heart his glorious work defpife, 
And thro” the buth my great Crearor blame? 
‘ow let the fhrub a worthier thought infpire, 
Ang turn my notice to our parents’ fall ; 
From thence the thorn, trom thence the 
wounding brier, (inthral.” 
From thence the paffions, which the foul 
Thus faid the {wain 5 and mufing, tript 
along maze ; 
Thro® the dark windings of a adowy 
Stiyck with a luftre, fudden, bright, and 


ftrong, 
He fees adarting, fplendid meteor blaze. 
Mov’'d by the flath, he tuins his wondering 
eyes 5 
The meteor gone, he takes a wice furvey ; 
Behoids the itars and planets thro’ the fkies, 
Which dart a fainter, but a fteady ray. 


*€ So,” adds the fwain, “ our earthly 

pleafures fly, (hind; 

Dart like the flath, nor leave a tiace be- 

Not thus the pleafures of the world on high, 

‘T hefe are as lafting, as the immortal mind. 

‘Thefe, like the ftars, while far remov'd, ap- 
pear, 

Shoot forth a dim, but ftill a fteady ray ; 

When once obtain’d, when once we view 
them near, 

They far outhhine the brighteft blaze of day.” 

Thus faid, he paus’d; and having paft the 

grove, 

A {pacious plain at once before him lies ; 

O’er the wide fpace his thoughts admiring 
rove, 

He views the fcene, and feels a Rill furprife., 

Here, onthe right, an ample void expands, 

There, on the leit, he hears a torrent flow, 

Before, an elm in folemn grandeur ftands, 

And thro’ the dark a taper fhines below. 

To this, his home, with nimbie flep he goes, 

His lovely fpoufe receives him in her arms j 

He blefles God, retires to tweet repofe, 

And dreams of nature, and her various 


charms. ZURICS. 





_— —— 


For the MassacuusettTs Macazine. 


The COMPLAINT. 


HE jun had iet beyond the weftern 
hills, [round 3 
And night had fpread her fable curtain 
No noife wash ard, but gentle, murm’ring 
rills, 
Which in our village every where abound. 





The winged fongfters had retir’d to reft, 

And all the favage beafts had left the plain: 

The earth was in her gloomy veftments 
dreft 

And fleep had feiz"d on every wearied fwain. 


The filver moon had juft uprear’d herhead, 
And flowly wander'd up the eaftern thy ; 
Exultingly the left her watery bed, 

To lend us light from her grand featon high. 


But J alas! a prey to gloomy care, 

Alone depriv’d of nature’s {weeteft blifs, 

Was doom'd to wretchednels and fell def- 
pair, 

Unable to enjoy the charms of peace. 

Sweet fleep no more could lull my cares te 
reft, 

No more the pillow could afford relief : 

All mirth was fied--all joy had Jest my breatt. 

And hope no longer cou'd affuage my griet. 


Thus in diftrefs } left my hated bed, 
And flowly wander’d to a neighbouring 
grove 5 ‘ 
Where on a bank I laid my languid head, 
And there bemoan’d the abfence of my /-ve, 
Alas! 
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Alas! I cry'd, is lovely Albert gone ? 
The ae in whom my joys were a con- 
nd} 
Has he prov'd falfe and left me here forlorn, 
Without one pleafing hope to cheer my 
mind ? 


‘Too true itis, my friend, my Aldert’s gone! 
But he'll not leave me always in defpair ; 
i hear’d him figh, I faw his heart was torn 
As thus he faid, ** Adiew my lovely fair !” 


Yes, yes he will, he muft return again 
‘To diffipate the forrows of my breatt, 
With this fond hope Ill bid adieu to pain, 
Ply to my bed and take my needful reit. 
FELICIA. 
————SSs 


LIN E §, 
Written in a blank Leaf of Se~neca's Mo- 


RALS-. 
EARN hence O reader |! to improve 
‘ your mind, [figned ; 


‘lo {mooth your paffions, and to live re- 
‘To prize the gifts which providence fupplies, 
And view each fancy’d ill with partial eyes. 
For know, by us fo little underftood, 
Wharmott we dread becomes our greateft 
good ; [itray, 
Tomorrow's biifs, fo wide from right we 
Depends, perhaps, on what we blame today. 
Why dare we then the will of heaven ful- 
pect ? [eftect. 
And blame the caufe before we know the 
Ungrateful moftals ! arrogant and vain, 
Vex'd by a breeze of wind or fhower of rain 5 
When’er to morrow lingering with difeafe, 
To feed the flame of life, we court the 
breeze, [ power, 
And are at length by heaven's efficient 
Heai’d by the herb that flourith’d by that 
fhower. [known, 
Learn then, my friend, a pleafure rarely 
To live contented in the ftate you own 3 
Ne’er look with envy on the rich man’s ftore, 
Nor fcorn the humbier blefiings ot the poor. 
For oft we covet what true blifs repels, 
And fcorn the very cottage where it dwells. 
Shou'd not your fortune with your hopes 
agree, 
Accufe not heaven of partiality ; 
But praife that power whofe love bears e- 
qual fway, 
Tn all he gives and all he takes away : 
In whofe calm breaft the fame affection 
dweils, 
For Afric’s merchant, and the flave he fells. 
So thall you imile upon a world of ftrife, 
And glide unruffiled down the ftream of lite ; 
Years follow years on pleafure’s airy wing, 
And winter clofe with all the charms of 
pring. 


SS 


An ODE to HEALTH. 


QO" health! mof honour’d power divine, 
Thy prefence glads the throng 5 
tue poet's tuneful lays are thine, 
bh.” enraptur'd feraph’s fong. 


Come, fair Hygeia! grant a (mile, 
On me thy gifts beitow ; 

Thy brooding influence deign awhile 
On mortals here below. 


May’ft thou my future hopes employ ! 
Thy conftant aid afford ; 

With thee each bounteous gift enjoy, 
True to my bed and board ! 


For what imperial crowns beftow, 
Whate’er dear objects prove ; 

Whate’er delights from riches flow, 
Or from the charms of love ; 


Whate'er the gracious gods fupreme, 
Difpenfe on mercy’s plan ; 

All nature's gifts that te and beam, 
To foothe the toils of wie : 


Thefe-—thefe all hover on thy cheek, 
Ali flourith in thine eye ; 

Bereft of thee—the joys we feek 
Grow languid, droop, and die. 





To the Epitors of the MASSACHUSETTS 
MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


To entertain the curious, pleafe to infert the 
following Evirarn, infcribed on the 
Grave Stone of the Rev. Epwanp 
‘THomrson, formerly minifier in Marfp- 
field, who departed this life, Anno Domini 
1705, in the 40th year of bis age. 


ERE ina tyrant’s hand doth captive li¢ 
A rare fynoptis of divinity ; 
Old patriarchs, prophets, gofpel bifhops 
meet, 
Under deep silence in their winding heet. 
All reft a while, in hopes and full inteot, 
When their king calls to fit in parliament 


—————ooOoOoOoOOO 


TWILIGHT. 
By Mifs Hecen Maria Wit LiaMs. 
EEK twilight hafte to fhroud the folar 


pai a. 
And bring the hour my penfive fpirit 
loves ; 
When o'er the hill is thed a paler day, 
That gives to ftillnefs, and to night the 
groves. 


Ah ! let the gay, the rofeate morning hail, 
When in the various blooms of light ar+ 


ray’d, 
She bids freth beauty live along the vale, 
And rapture tremble in the vocal fhade! 


Sweet is the lucid morning's op’ning flow'ry 
Her choral melodies benignly rife ; 
Yet dearer to my foul the thadowy hour, 
At which her blofioms clofe, her mufick 
dies : 


For then mold nature, when the droops ber 
ead 
Wakes the foft tear his luxury to thed. 


EPIGRAM, 
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EPIGRAM, ona pedantick Compo- 
SITION. 


O ftrong conclufion, no connected 
fente, F 
uotations here, not arguments, convince ; 
Clearnefs and eloquence you vainly feck, 
You atk for reafon, and he gives you Greek. 
When Babel aimed above the fkies to fhine, 
Their —— confounded cruéhed the proud 
defign ; 
Thefe pa = ow like their ambitious 
heehee, 
And talk confufion in a thoufand tongues. 


For the MassacnuseTTs MAGAZINE. 
The TEMPE ST. 
A Descriptive POEM. 
Addreffid toa Lady. 


EE from the north a fable column rife, 
i) Beneath che fkirt of yonder azure hkies, 
Slow gradual rifing like the billowy main, 
Portending horror to the fearful fwain. 
ow from the weft the nimble zephyr blows, 
Soft and as flowly as the fountain ang 
From ev'ry point the winged breezes veer, 
And from aloft the diftant rumbling hear, 
Deep ar «ty vapors cloud the gloomy 
ies, 
In fable majefty the columns rife, 
A partial {prinkling wets the dewy lawn, 
Like bright Aurora’s in the limpid morn. 
See from the fields the jocund {wain retires, 
And the a peafant to his mould’ring 
res ; 
See lowing herds fearch for the fav’ rite 
giades, 
And fadden’d birds retire to fylvan thades. 
Whilf the fierce fteed that traverfes the 
_ ground, [ found ; 
The rider fpurs him and the plains re- 
Some thatch roof’d cottage in its ragged 
orm, fturm. 
Shelters the moble from th’ inclement 
The — winds, impell’d by magick 
way, 
In wanton confli@t drive their headlong way 3 
The anne woods receive the bending 
roke, 
Fhe elm, majeftick, and the reverend oak. 
Hark ! from the weft the madd’ning tumuit 
roars, 
Like fome Tornado when its fury pours, 
When ftorms of hail unthrali’d in wanton 
: whirl, 
With devaftation fweep a frighten’d world. 
And heav'n's loud cafcades dafh upon the 
sp [rain, 
And bottles, charg’d with all their furious 
Difgorg’d, now rufh upon the parched lawn, 
Sweep haughty bills and bend the ruffled 





corn. 
See from the cloud the forked lightning 
flies, [ tkies, 


Swift as the cherub thro’ th’ Empyrean 
With ruddy ftripes it darts in ev'ry line, 
Vol, Il. Sept. 1790. 3¥ 


And angry flames thro’ all the ¥elzin thine. 

Now hiveous thunder rolls amid the clouds, 

Harth, crashing burits the elemental throuds, 

As when aloft dread hurricanes arife 

And ~— fhatcering rehd the 
1286 


The furious wind and wanton ftorms fubfide, 
The fable cloud retires in awful pride, 

The thundering tumu!t mutters from afar, 
Concord fucceeds the elementa! war. 


Now —* born peace extends her rofeate 
and, 

Drives ftormy terrors by her magick wand 5; 
The mantied heav’ns unloofe their fable veil, 
And bloffom’d charms defcend onev'ry dale; 
The tuneful lark prolongs his matin lay, 

And all the fongfters of the foliag’d {pray 3 
New charms expand and tothe ravith'd eye, 
Unfold the flow’rs adora’d with Tyrian dyes 


View Iris glory on the chryftal fphere, 

Ting'din the varying colors of the year, 
In gayfome hues its vivid charms unfold 
Its purple borders and its ftripes of gold. 


Look now, O Juliet! o'er the livry’d way, 

The fiow'ry lawns and vernal landf{capes 
gay 5; | move, 

See dancing graces thro’ the meadows 

The cheerful ficles and banks of hallow'd 
love. 


See rofy health now trips along the plainy 

The animating fhow’rs have rear'd the 
grain 5 

From ev'ry thrub the fpicy incenfe flows, 

The fragrant jefs’min {miles with yonder 
role. 


Tho* thunder’s voice may virtue's fou! fur- 
prize, [ tkies, 
And ftriped lightnings darting thro the 
Yet learn with joy to blefs the angry rod, 
Since heav'n’s its author, and its pareatGods 


TORRISMOND. 
Bridgewater, Auguf 3, 1790- 





For the MassaCHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
EMM A of the VALE. 
. WAS where tall oak trees fpread their 


thade, 
Where blows the balmy gale ; 
Where fmiling peace lends her folt aid, 
Lives Emma of the vale. 


Some call her nyinph of lonely bower, 
Some fairy of the dale ; 

But with the youths who know her power, 
‘Twas Emma of tbs wale. 


Svon as the morning wakes each tribes 
Or birds begin their tale ; 

The thepherd tunes his rural pipe, 
To Emma of the vale. 


Oft have I feen the country fquire, 
While leaning on the rail ; 
With mildeft look, and word enquire, 
For Emma of the vaile. 
But 
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But ah ! the fair eludes their love, 
And gaily trips the dale ; 
She fees the youths delighted rove, 
From cot to Emma's wale. 
LAVINIA. 





— =] 





For the Massacuuse tts MAGAZINE. 
EUDOCIA.* 


URS'D on the bed of regal power, 
Fair bloom'd to view this beautcous 
flower : 
From blufhing morn, to noontide day, 
It drank profperity’s ftrong ray ; 
But, ah! misfortune’s horrid hade, 
In night, and death, and woe array'd, 
Soon caft around tartarean gloom ;: 
Her father funk beneath the tomb, 
Her mother, bound in golden chains, 
Was captive led to Afric’s plains ; 
Her dear Placidia borne away, 
Of Vandal troops the helplefs prey 5 
Her lover kiil’d by treach’rous art, 
Then burft Evd-cia’s grief fwoln heart ; 
She ficken'’d, fainted, droop’d, and died, 
And fell at poor Gaudentius’s fide. 


Ye maidens learn a moral hence, 
Can beauty, virtue, worth, good fenfe, 
Or regal pomp, or wealth, or ftate, 
Award the iron fhafts of fate. 
BELINDA. 
* See Sack of Rome,” a Tragedy, by 
Mrs. M1. Warren. 


EEE 
For the MassacnusetTs MaCGa2zing. 


An ELEGY. 


Sacred to the memory of a young gentleman 
who dicd at Conbidee: Sept. ee 1790+ 
*O the refiftlefs tyrant, conquer’ g 
death, 
Greatnefs or poverty or youtliful bloom, 
Alike are vain ; to him man yields his 
breath, 
And quickly moulders in the filent tomb. 


Wifdom from him no veneration finds, 
Philofophy from him no merit gains, 
Alike to him are fools or afles minds, 


And their frail owners {well his wide do- 


mains. 


The forrowing mufe leaves pleafure’s airy 

throng, ~— 

In plaintive fadnefs tothe church yard 
And lingering echo thal! repeat her fong, 

Ja mournful accents to the liltening groves. 


O'er Po/lio’s tombthe tuneful fufferer weeps, 
While night’s dark curtain round the 
earth is fpread, 
Whea weary man in balmy flumber fleeps, 
And all the cares of bufy life are fled. 


Fair fcience and true worth adorned the 
_ youth, [breatt, 
Virtue and reafon always ruled his 
Pure was his heart, and all his werds were 
truth, 
Ne vain ambition e’er difturb'd his reft. 


With various powers had heaven endued 

his mind, [frength ; 

It thought and reafoned with fuperiour 
Nature had been in mental bieffings kind, 
But gave his life a difproportioned length, 


And when we faw him in gay luftre rife, 
Waiting the future greatnefs of his name, 
A cruel tyrant tore him from our eyes, 
And Sate his progrefs in the path of 
ame. 


So oft the fummer’s fun with genial ray, 
In rofy beauty paints the early morn; 
But foon a cloud o’erfpreads the face of 

day, [gone ! 
And all the promifed fweets of noon are 


Tho — ficknefs long the youth con. 
ned 
He fcorned to murmur, but on God relied, 
And to the wil! of providence refigned, 
In cheerful hope of future blifs he died. 


When the as trumpet al! the dead fhall 
ca, 
With happy fpirits Polfio will arife, 
And from the ruins of this burfting ball, 
His feet thall {pring to mount his native 
fkiese EUCENIQ. 
Beflon, Sept. 195 1790+ 
———S 
WINTER. Awn Ope. 
By the late Dr. SAMUEL FOHNSON. 


O more the morn, with tepid rays, 
Unfolds the flow’r of various hue; 
Noon f{preads no more the genial blaze, 
Nor gentle eve diftils the dew. 
The ling’ring hours prolong the night, 
Ufurping darknefs thares the day ; 
Her mits reftrain the force of light, 
And Phebus holds a doubtful fway. 
By gloomy twilight half reveal’d 
Wich fighs we view the hoary hill, 
The leaflefs wood, the naked field, 
The fnow topp'd cot, the frozen rill. 
No mufick warbles through the grove, 
No vivid colours paint the plain 5 
No more with devious fteps I rove " 
‘Through verdant paths now foughtin vain. 
Aloud the driving tempett roars 5 
Congeal’d, impetuous fhowers defcend ; 
Hafle !—clofe the windowebar the doors ; 
Fate leaves me Stella and a friend. 
In nature's aid, let art fupply 
With light and heat my little fphere : 
Roufe, roufe the fire, pile it high ; 
Light upa conftellation here. 
Let aol found the voice of joy, 
Or mirth repeat the jocund tale ; 
Let love his wanton wiles employ, 
And o'er the feafon wine prevai!. 
Yet Time his dreary winter brings, 
When mirth’s gay tale fhall pleafe no more 5 
Nor mufick charm, though Stella fings ; 
Nor love, nor wine, the {pring reftore. 
Catch then, O catch, the tranfient hous s 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a hort fummer—man a flower! 
He dies |eAlas ! how foon he dies! 
WASHINGTON. 
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champion to fave her be found. Her once, &c. 
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IT. 

The thunderer, mov'd with compafiion, 
look’d down [throne ; 
On a world fo accurs’d, from his cryftalline 
Then open’d the book, in whofe myftical 

page 
Were sn. the heroes of each future age ; 
Read of Brutus and Sidney, who dar’d to 
be free, [the decree : 
Of their virtues approv’d, and confirm’d 
Then turn'd to the annals of that happy agey 
When Wathington’s glories illumin’d the 


page. 
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*¢ When Britann’a fhall ftrive with tyran- 

nical hand [land, 

** To eftablith her empire in each diftant 

*€ A chief thall arife, in Columbia's defence, 

** To whom the juft Gods fhall their fa- 
vours dilpenie, 

*¢ Triumphant as Mars in the glorious field, 

** While Minerva fhall lend him her wif- 

dom and thield, [thall own 

** And Liberty, freed from her thackles, 

*¢ Great Wafhington’s claim as her favour- 


ite fon.”” 
aw, +P, 
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~~ e . 
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Foreign Deccurrences, 


GRAND FRENCH CONFEDER. 
ACY. 
PARIS, Thburfday, July 14, 1790. 

UCH a magnificent affociation of free- 
men, emancipated from the thackles of 

Foe og within fo fhort a {pace of time, is 
hitherto unparalleled in the annals of hifto- 
ry. It is a phenomench on which fur- 
rounding empires look with admiration. 
Iris a fubje& that deferves the moft minute 
attention 5; and with no {mal! degree of fat- 
isfaction, we feel ourfelves happy in being 
the fist that announced with authenticity, 
the conclufion of the day, without any of 
thofe horrid confequences which were ap- 
prehended by many, aad wiihed for by fome ; 
excepting the burfting of a cannon, and the 
full of a tree, by which one man loft his life; 
we have not heard of any other accident. 
‘The idea of freedom was general, and as the 
ultimate end was happinels, comamavn fenfe 


and proper prudence directed every man te 
keep the peace, and rejoice in the event. 

According to the notice which had been 
iffued by the Marquis de la Fayette, the 
whole body of National Confederation met 
on the Boulevards, between the gates of Sr. 
Martin and St. Antoine, at fix o’clock in the 
morning, in order to form a proceffion trom 
thence to the Champs de Mars. Atg o'clock 
the proceffion being formed, it marched a- 
long the Boulevards, down the Rue Sr. Den- 
nis, and through the ftreets Feronnerie, St. 
Honore, Royale, the Place of Louis Quiaze, 
the Cour de ta Reine, and the ae as taras 
the bridge of boats, and being there met by 
other bodies, the whole proceflion then cn- 
tered the field in the following order. 

PROCESSION. 
A troop of Horfe, with a ttandard, and fix 
trumpets. 
One divilion of Mufick, confifting of fev- 
era! hundred inftruments. 
A company 
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A eompany of { *nadiers. 
The EleStors of t_.. city of Paris. 


; A company of Volunteers. 
The Afflembly of the Reprefentatives of the 
Commons. 
The Military Committee. 
Acompany of Chaffeurs. 


A band of Drums. 
The Prefidents of the Diftriéts. 

The Deputies of the Commons or to 

ise for them the Federal Oath. _ 

The Sixty Adminiftrators of the Munici- 

pality, with the City Guards. 

Second divifion of Mufick. 
A battalion of children, carrying a ftandard, 
with thefe words— 

*¢ The Hopes of the Nation.” 

A detachment of the Colours of the National 
Guard of Paris. 
A battalion of Veterans. 

The Deputies of the fortytwo chief Depart- 
ments of the Nation, in alpha- 
betical order. 

The Orifiamme ; or Grand Standard of 
France, borne by 
The Marifchals of France. 
Genera! Officers. 

+ Officers of the Staff. 
Subaltern Officers. 
Commiilioners of War. 

'nvalids. 
Lieutenants of the Marifchals of France. 
Deputies of Infantry. 
Deputies of Cavalry. 
Deputies of Huffars, Dragoons, and 
Chaffeurs. 
General Officers and Deputies of the Marine, 
_ according to rank. 
The Deputies of the fortyone laft Depart- 
ments, in alphabetical order. 
A company of Volunteer Chafleurs. 

A company of Cavalry, with a ftandard and 

two trumpets. 

Each different department was preceded 
by a banner, carried by the oldeft officer of 
each department, on which were written 
thefe words ; on one fide, ** The National 
Confederation of Paris, on the 14th of July, 
1790,” and on the other fide, ** The Con- 
ftitution.” 

Being arrived on the Place de Louis XV. 
the Standard bearers moved to the right and 
left, in order to receive the National Affem- 
bly between two lines. Jt was then eleven 
o'clock. 

The whole proceffion was not clofed until 
midday, when there was a grand falute of 
ICO cannon. 

_ The Field of Mars reprefented an immenfe 
circle, round which were placed very large 
saeeeotoen, containing abcut 400,000 
{pectators. « 

‘The proceffion entered the field under a 
triumphal arch, oppofite to the bridge of 
boats, on which were painted the different 
infignia of war. 

in the middle of the Field of Mars was 
erected the Grand Altar of Liberty, where 
the civic oath was adminiftered. “he ap- 


pro 


proach to it was up a lofty flight of fteps, 


compofed of fear diferent ftair cafes. The 
fteps were formed from the ftones of the 
Battile, and iupported by large pillars. 

On the altar was placed the Records of 
the Conftitution, the Royal Sceptre, the 
Hand of Juftice, with a Spear, bearing the 
ay | of Liberty. 

bout the altar were painted feveral alle- 
orical defigns on the tubject of the day. 
our grand paintings were hung, one oa 
each front of it. ‘Lhe firft, repretented the 
Genius of France, pointing to the word 
Conflitution, with a pitture of Plenty, hold- 
ing two cornucopias. 
he fecond painting deferibed fome of the 
glorious deicendants of France, blowing the 
trumpet of Fame, and bearing this inicrip- 
tion : 

** Hold in your remembrance thefe three 
facred words, which are the guarantee of 
your decrees—The Nation, the Law, and 
the King. ‘The Nation is yourfelves; the 
Law is your own, for itis your will; and 
the King is the Guardian of the Law. 

The third painting reprefented the Na- 
tional Deputies taking the civic oath, and 
the fourth defcribed the arts and iciencesy 
with che following verfes underneath. 

** Men are equal: It is their virtue, and 
not their birth which diftinguifhes them. 
The law ought to form the bafis of every 
ftate—in its prefence all men are equal.” 

Myth and frankincenfe were burnt in 
urns about the altar: ‘The form of it was 
round, the ceiling painted of fky blue, and 
was ornamented with large chan¢eliers. At 
the end of it was placed the (word of juftice. 

At the bottom of the Field of Mars, op- 
pofite to the triumphal arch, was an amphi - 
theatre allotted for his Majefty, the 
Royal Family, the Foreign Min‘fters, the 
National Aflembly, the Municipality of 
Paris, and other perions of diftin€tion. 

While the proceffion was advancing, the 
National Parifian Guard, antecedent to its 
arrival, performed diflerent evolutions, in 
order to divertthe attention of the {pect ators, 
and to bear up their fpirits againit the heavy 
and incetlantrains. Dances were likewite 
performed. 

At half pait twelve the late Marquis de la 
Fayette, who had been nominated Major 
General of the Confederation, entered the 
field under a general difcharge of the Artil- 
lery, accompanied by the beating of drums 
and other martial mufick. . 

The company had no fooner taken their 
feats, than the King entered under a very 
large efcort of the National Guard, On 
his entrance he was met by the Major Gen- 
eral, and conduéted to his Throne. The 
Prefident of the Nationa! Affembly fat on 
his righthand. His Majefty was very mag- 
nificently dreffed in a furt of gold and filver 
Tiflue. The Queen, M. Provence, and the 
Dauphin were feated near him. . 

The proceffion did not finally clofe till 
half paft three o'clock. 

The King being feated, there was anoth- 
er general difcharge of astillery, and beat- 
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ing of the drums. The grand mafs did net 
begin till towards four o'clock. The Bithop 
of Metz officiated as High Almoner, and 
was affifted by 60 other Priefts, nominated 
by the 60 diftriéts of Paris. 

Previous to the commencement of this 
facced ceremony, the Grand Standard of 
France, (/'Orifiamme) and the banners be- 
longing to each diftri€t, were carried to the 
altar, and there received a benediétion. 
This was followed by another general dif- 
charge of artillery, and the found of martial 
mufick. 

The mafs being over, the 60 banners be- 
longing to the diftrits of Paris, were placed 
fo as to form a line between the altar and 
the amphitheatre where the King was feated. 

A long delay took place in the expe@ation 
that the King would advance to the altar, 
and theretake thecivicoath. But his maj- 
efty remained on the throne. M. de la 
Fayette then gave the fignal for the National 
Reprefentatives to come forward and take 
the oath. He was the firft perfon who af- 
cended the Altar, and on the found of the 
trumpet, he took the Civic Oath, in the 
mame of himfelf and all the National 
Guards. The oath is longer than that 
sormesiy taken, and is as foliows ; 

** WE SWEAR to be faithful to the Na- 
tion—the law, and the King—to maintain 
with all our power, the Confiitution decreed 
by the Affembly, and accepted by the King 
—to protect the individual, and preferve 
his property according to law—to fee that 
there be a free circulation of grain, through- 
out the kingdom—to enforce with all our 
power the colleQion of the publick revenues 
—anito remain united to every French- 
man by the bands of brotherly love." 

The Prefident of the National ATembly, 
in the name of the Municipal Bodies, af- 
terwards pronounced the fame form of Oath 
as above. 

The King then took the Oath, prefcrib- 
ed for his acceptance, from the throne. 

At the fame moment, all the fpectators, 
with uplifted hands repeated, J SWEAR 





I T—and immediately there was one general 
thout of—Viwe /a Narion—-/a Loimet le Rei! 

This acclamation being fubfided—the fig- 
naithat the ceremony was over, was made 
by the waving of one of the banners, and at 
half paft five o'clock, the company began 
to retire. 

The principal company were invited to a 
feat at the Caftle of la Murttre, whofe tables 
were {pread under the trees in thofe gardens. 
At night there was a general illumination. 


LON DON. 

One of the moft ttriking enfigns exhibit- 
edin the Grand Federative Procefiien of 
France, was infcribed in letters of gold -—— 
THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS.—— 
It was the firft in urder in the Proceffions 
and plainly evinced, that the people of France 
have perfe@tly afcertained to what they are 
indebted for the freedom they now enjoy. 

A folemn funcral Oration, to the memo. 

of Dr. Franklin, was delivered in the 
Church of Notre Dame, in Paris, at which 
the National Affembly were prefent. 

Nearly 200,000 people were employed in 
preparing the Champ de Mars, for the 
14th July : Perfons of all defcriptions af- 
fitted. ‘The King himfelf to encourage and 
animate the people, whecled away three 
barrows of gravel. 

There were in the grand Proceffion 100 
infants, carried in their mothers’s arms, de, 
corated with the national cockade. 

In the King’s Amphitheatre the Queea 
had achair afi ned ~ in which the was 
feated with the Dauphin on her knee: She 
was moft beautifully drefled : Her cap de- 
corated with pearls—a pearl necklace and 
earings—No diamonds ! Her appearance 
was enchanting. 

The King was feated in a chair of State: 
He was fuperbly dreffed : The Crown had 
been removed from the top of the chair— 
andthe Cap of Liberty fubftituted : The 
Prefident of the National Affembly fat ina 
chair, placec in a line with the King’s. 











Doimneftick Decurrences. 


BOSTON, Sertremseer. 

A T the Supreme Judicial Court, Sep- 
tember 14, held in this town, Edward 
Vail Brown, and Jobn Bailey, a black man, 
who had been feverally convicted of burg- 
Jary, were brought tothe bar ; when his 
Honour Chief Juftice Sargeant, after a few 
pecioninns obfervations, which did great 

onour to his head and heart, pronounced 
Sentence of Death on both of them. 

The Court houfe, on this occafion, was 
crowded with citizens—attradted by the un- 
common fight, of a fellow citizen, as Brown 
once was, the head of a family, who until 
ef late years, fupported an unblemithed 
«haradter for probity and indufiry, and who 
ence bid jair to bc aman of aflucnceear- 


raigned at the bar of publick juftice, to re~ 
ceive fentence of death for an atrocious 
crime. While commifleration caft a gloom 
on every countenance, a folemn filence ine 
dicated the impreffion which each one It 
ceived from the fcene. 

Brown appeared in much diftrefs, and 
whilft the fentence was delivering, fun 
down on the floor. . 

The Supreme Executive of this State have 
affixed on T burfday, 14th of October, for 
the execution of Edward Vail Brewn and 
Fobn Bailey, for Burglary. 

A FINE DA's WORK. 

We mention the following authentick par- 
ticulars, as well co thew the fpirit of enter- 
prize of our countrymen, as the fertility of 
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the foil. Mr. Willard of Charlefton, No. ra 
a hort time fince built a barn, 40 feet by 28, 
raifed it, covered it, and put into It nine 
hundred thocks of wheat, and ail in one day. 
The hocks will prodyce at leaft one thouf- 
and buthels of wheat; and part of the tim- 
ber of which the barn is conitruéted, was 
growing in the field on the above day. 
Dr. FRANKLIN. | 

It will be a monument of the victory of 
Philofophy over prejudice, that Benjamin 
Pracilin, whe 90 years ago was a Compofitor 
[ ‘Fourneyman Printer] in London, for 12/. a 
week, thould have lived to be the author of 
a Revolution that emancipated a Conti- 
nent; andthat a folemn pubdlick mourning 
fhould be decreed to his memory by the 
greateft nation in Europe. 

A valuable addition has lately been made 
to the Mufeum of the Univerfity at Cam- 
bridge, by Capt. James Magee, who arrived 
in the thip Affrea, from China, and by 
Capt. Joep Ingrabam, who returned in 
the Ship Ce/umbia, from the circumnaviga- 
tion of the globe. Their donations confit 
of a great number of natural and artificial 
curiofities colleéted in the courfe of their 
voyages. Among the former are the Bird 
of Paradife trom the Moluccas, and the fkin 
of the Sea Orter from Nootkas—Among the 
latter are feveral of the Manufaé€tures of 
China, the {mall fhoe worn by the ladies, 
and the arithmetical inftrument ufed by the 
Merchants ; a great variety of cloths made 
of the bark of the mulberry tree, with fpe- 
cimens of the military weapons, domeftick 
utenfils, fihhing tackle, mufical inftruments, 
¢reffes, ornaments and idols from the Sand- 
wich iflands difcovered by Capt. Coox, in 
the Pacifick Ocean, and from the North- 
weftern coaft of the continent of America. 

NEW MICROSCOPE. 

A gentleman in Dover, who has a very 
fine burning glafs, a thort time fince made 
the following experiment : He took a fmalt 
piece of thin pewter and bored a hole 
through it the bignefs of a pin ; then tak- 
ing a burning glais, he melted a piece of 
fpe€tacle glais, and let one drop fall on the 
hole in the pewter, which has formed an 
excellent microfcope. Take a pin, and 
dip the head into ftanding water, and let the 
water taken up on the head of the pin, be 
put on this drop of glafs, then looking 
through upon the oppofite fide, you may 
difcover an ocean of water, in which are 
millions of live creatures of different kinds 
and fizes, fwimming about, fome of which 
appear as large as beans. ‘Take the point 
of the fmalle&t cambrick needle and put 
upon one fide, and look throuzh the other 

u may difcover a large pyramid, or a vaft 
arge Iteeple : In thort, the vat magnitude 
which this drop of glafs will give the fmail- 
eft fubitance, is fo curious, as to outgo all 
Credibility, and reflects the higheft honour 
on the difcoverer. 

LONGEVITY. 

Lately died in Yorkthire, England, anold 

man, fappofed to be near 130 years of age. 
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He gave the following aecount of himfelf to 
a gentleman about a week before he died : 
He was born in Wales; was brought up to 
the farming bufinefs, which he had follow- 
ed all his life time; that he well remember- 
ed Charles the fecond ; that his wife died 
about ten years ago in her g2d year ; that 
he had one denghace by her about 40 years 
ago, who died in child birth ; that he had 
never accuftomed himfclf to eat any break- 
faft and only milk for fupper ; that tor many 
years he had teken adifliketo animal food 
and feldom eat any except boiled mutton. 
His hair was very white, but his face had 
but few wrinkles at the time of his death. 

Newengland, for falubrity of air and tem- 

tature of climate, has been much and very 
juftly celebrated. Frequent inftances of 
longevity contirm: this opinion. There isa 
woman now living in Marthfield, Councy 
of Plymouth, in the ninety fifth year of her 
age. Although Newengland has been fet- 
tled almoftan hundred and feventy years, 
yet the perfectly remembers Peregrine White, 
the firft child born after the arrival of our 
anceftors, and has feveral times attended 
publick worfhhipwithhim. This woman is 
now in very good health. 


MARRIAGES. 

MassacnuseTtTs.—In Botton, Mr. 
William Leach to Mifs Betfy Sweet; Mr. 
Doddridge Crocker, merchant, of Southca- 
rolina, to Mifs Betfy Hitchborn ; Mr. Jebn 
Baxter to Mifs Betty Marthall.—At Cam- 
bridge, Mr. James Dana, to Mifs Katy 
Greaton.—At Salem, Capt. Wm. Ives to 
Mifs Polly Bradhhaw.—At Marlborough, 
Mr. Samuel Gibbon, merchant, to Mite 
Eliza Perkins. 

NewHampsuyire.—At Hanover, Rev. 
Benjamin Chapman Granby, to Mils Ma- 
tilda Fuller. 

Ruopeistanp.—At Providence, Mr. 
Nathaniel Smith to Mi’s Nabby Brown ; 
Capt. Scott Jenckes, to Mifs Sally Updike. 
—At North Providence, Mr. Richard 
Whipple to Mifs Polly Sheldon. 

ConnecticutT.—At Newhaven, Rev. 
Abie! Holmes, of the State of Georgia, to 
Mifs Mary Stiles, younget caughter of the 
Rev. Prefident Stiles. —At Plainfield, Mr. 
Hezekiah Spalding, a bachelor of large tor- 
tune ,aged 68, to the amiable Mifs Mary 
Williams, aged 22. ‘ 

Newyorx.—In the city, Col. Richard 
Platt to Mifs Sally Afpinwall, of Fiuthing. 

SouTHCAROLINA.—At_ Chariefton, 
Capt. Nathaniel Mariton, of Bolton, to Mifs 
Lydia Brown. ‘1 ah 

PennsytvaAnia.—At Philadelphia, 
Hugh H. Brackenbridge, Efq; a celebrated 
Counfellor, to Mifs Sabina Wolf, a young 
girl of obfcure German parents. 

Or paingn.—At Northford, in Connec- 
ticut, Rev. Matthew Noyes.<-At Fran- 
ceftown, Newhamphhire, Rev. Mofes Brads 
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InsTatted.—At Worcefter, Rev. 
Samue! Auttin, to the paftoral care of the 
firft parith. 





DEATHS. 

MassacnuseTTs.—Iin Bofton, Mrs. 
wees | Folfom, of Exeter, aged 58; Mrs. 
Sarah Loring, widow, aged 53 ; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hayden ; Mr. Abiyah Hammond, aged 
59 3; Mifs Elizabeth Mafon, elde& daugh- 
ter of Jonathan Mafon, Efq;—Mr. Henry 
Higginton, merchant.At Portland, Mifs 
Nancy Waite, eldeft daughter of Col. John 
Waite.—At Cambridge, Edward S. Wig- 
giefworth, A. B. fRudent in phyfick.—At 
the ifland of Tobago, Mr. Wm. Hill, of 
Cambridge, A. B.—At Britgewater, Mr. 
Jonathan Copeland in the got — of his 
age.—Ar Waltham, Mr. Elitha Livermore, 
aged 35 —At Charleftown, Mr. Ifaac Snow, 
aged 30.—At Northampton, Mr. James 
Shephard, aged 77.—At Worcefter, Mr. 
Anthony Heard ; Mrs. Flagg.—At North- 
borough, Mrs. Ruth Davis.—-At Salem, 
Capt. Thomas Benfon, aged 43 ; Mr. James 
Scollay.—At Beverly, Mrs. Roth Spafford, 
aged 30.—At Lynn, Mifs Nancy Breed, 
aged 20.—At Medford, Timothy Fitch, 
Efq; aged 65.—-At Charlton, Mrs. Ruth 
‘Town, aged 40. 

RuopristannpsemAt Portfmouth, Mr. 
Jofeph Cundall, aged 62 years.—At the 
ifle of France, Capt. Wm. Pigneron, of 
Newport.—At Newport, M. de Rezeville, of 
Martinico ; Mifs Sufannah Gibbs, aged 31. 
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ConnecticuT.—At Ellington, Mrs. 
Rhoda Penny, aged 26. 
Newyork.—At Lanfingburg, Capt, 
Samuel Cogfwell, of the late army. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—-At Philadelphia, 
Rev. Cafpar Diderick Wieberg, D. D. aged 
$7; Major Samuel Nicholas, of the late 
American army. 
ViuGinra.—AtRoofegill, Raloh Worm. 
WV» Efq; aged 75 years.—Ac Stratford, Mrs. 
latilda Lee, wife of Col. Henry Lee. 





FOREIGN DEATHS. 

In London, a poor man, aged 102 years, 
without any known furname ; well remem. 
bered about Shoreditch, Hackney, and parts 
adjacent, and ufed tocall himfelf Poor Fack. 
He is reported not to have lain in a bed for 
more than than 60 years, but theltered him. 
felfin fables, haylofts, and fometimes flept 
in the open fields, in fnowy weather ; note 
withftanding which miferable life, he has 
died worth upWards of 400l.—At the head 
quarters of the Auftrian army, the celebrate 
ed Marfhall Laudohn.—In North Britain, 
Sir on Lochart Rofs.—At Martinique, 
the Right Hon. Vifcount Ponteves Gien, 
Commander of the King of Frenchmen’s 
fquadron.—At Aix la Chapelle, in France, 
ot a paralyctick ftroke, the gallant veteran 
of Gibraltar Rock, Lord Heathfield, better 
known by the appellation of Gen. Elliot. 
dat Halifax, Joieph Fairbanks, Efg. aged 
73, a native of Maffachufetts. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, for SEPTEMBER, 1790. — 





























Barometer. Thermometer. ' Wind. Weather. 

pp 7 A.M, 1 ¥.M. ( oP. M. 7 A.M. | 2 P.M. fo P.M. ie te i 

1129 99}29 92) 29 35 |) 53 =| 70 = | 64 Ss. SW, Cloudy. 

2 F 7 "Gl. @ és 51 85 73 SW. Cloudy, Hazye 
3 7° 75 99 | 65 72 6 W. Fair. 

o 9° 83 78 || 50 §| 72 3 w.s. Fair, Hazye 
cc} ss! 7] wy es j7s 1% s S. W. Cloudy, Fairs 
6 55 60 7 | 53 71 5 w. Fair. 

$8 08 | 30 o2 | 55 70 $5 5 NW. E. Fair. | 

g 3° co 06 o3 | 61 7° 65 s. SW. Cloudy, Fair. 
9] %§)30 19) 33) 7 «12 .|6 NW. E. Fair, Hazy. 
rol 03. | 29 94 | 29 94 | 5 80 giz 5 S. SW. Cloudy, Fair. 
rt 02 | 30 C5 | 30 Io || € 63 5 NW. E. Fair. 

CC] 25] 2 29 | 60 |66 5]5 NE.E. | Cloud. Fai. Cloud. 
m3] 25] 38) cols7 Si7t Js9 5 N.S. E. Fair, Cloudy. 
4129 85/29 77/29 76 || 59 «=| 70) =| so S.SW.W. | Cloudy, Rain 
“$ So Br i 55 63 55 NW. E. Cloudy. 

’ 86 89 7449 5$]62 5] 50 S. E. Fair. 

17 | 30 OF | 39 03 99 || 44 71 5 3 Ww. SW. 5S, Fair. 
18/25 93} 00] 30°10 | 53 of} 69 = | 2 W.N.E. Fair. 

c | 3°! 19 14 | 45 63 49 § NW. E. Fair. | 
20) 07 04} 29 99 |] 4 66 33 NE. E. Cloudy, Faire 
21 | 29 g2 | 29 © 79 | ° 7 61 N.E.S. Mitty, Fair. 
2} 727 gol 67 63 [78 | 62 SW. NW. (Hazy, Fair, Cloudy, 
23 7° 7 93 | 50 38 47 NW. Rain, Fair 
24 | 30 c4 | 30 03 | 3° CO | 39 62 §3 5 NW. SW. Fair, Froft. 
23 o4 © oq | 50 72 4 W. S. Fair. 

‘ 06 ©7 ©3 | 50 §/|72 I S.SW. : Fair. 

27 129 og | 29 951 29 85) O2 5 | 6 62 SW. SE. Rain, Stormy. 
a 7 go o1 | 4 + 49 NE. Rain, Cloudy. 
29 | 30 04 | 30 00 | 30 04 |) 4t 5 50 NW. NE. Fair, Cloudys 
39 33 te fag 70] 20 74 53 S45 57 E.N, Rain, Cloudye 















































